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WASHINGTON FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max E. Baer 

Rubber: The newspapers have been full of stories on the 
huge synthetic rubber industry which this country is now 
developing. Counselors who tell young people that a big army 
of workers will be needed to do the job are peddling pure 
bunk. 

The fact is that no more than 18,000 workers are needed 
in this new industry. Up to 50 per cent will be professional 
or semi—professional personnel. About 420 occupations will be 
represented. Most workers will be drawn from the petroleum, 


chemical, and distilled liquor industries. Plants will be 
springing up near sources of petroleum and in the corn belt. 


Housing: Watch for a big boom in housing after the 
shooting is over. High-ups in the field are estimating that 
for several years after the war there will be yearly housing 
construction to the tune of seven billions of dollars. This 
country may build 1,200,000 dwelling units a year for the 
first decade following the war. 


The greatest development in housing will be in heating 
and air-conditioning. There will also be great use of new 
substitute materials, especially plastics. Pre-fabrication is 
here to stay, but how rapidly it will progress isn't known. 


Naval aviation: The U. S. Office of Education is now 
grinding out a chart on Jobs in Naval Aviation. It will 
probably be out around the third week in February. It will be 
free. 

Army manuals: The Army has put out some materials on its 
classification procedure that will be of interest to counse- 
lors. Write to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for A-R615-25, Enlisted Men—Initial Classification, 
July 31, 1942, 15 cents; A-R615-25, Instructions for Women's 
Army Auxiliary Corps—Initial Classification, July 31, 1942, 
ten cents; A-R6l5-26, Enlisted Men, Index and Specifications 
for Civilian and Military Occupational Specialists and Occu- 
pational Specifications, September 15, 1942, $1.25; A-R615-28, 
Enlisted Men, Classification, Reclassification, Assignment 
and Reassignment, May 28, 1942, five cents. 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Harry D. Kitson, Editor 


@ Washington Flashes, the new 
feature on the inside cover, brings 
you each month red hot tips from 
the Nation's Capital of vital inter- 
est toall counselors. Send us your 
reactions and suggestions for 
future Flashes. 


@ FOR significant occupational 
information, see page 438 and 
page 452. 


@ NVGA members are asked to 
read carefully the revised Consti- 
tution published in this issue. See 
also the account of NVGA's work 
meeting held in collaboration 
with CGPA. 
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The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Deaf Mutes Work for Defense 


Report Presented by Hon. Joseph D. Sackenthal, Chairman, Special Committee on The War 
Industries Training Program, to the Board of Education of the City of New York 


@ The utilization of the handicapped 
in war industries is a problem now re- 
ceiving serious consideration. Hence 
this report of the vocational prepara- 
tion of one handicapped group bas 
vital significance. We hope that the 
near future will bring us reports con- 
cerning the vocational rehabilitation 
of other groups. 


ut-out war calls for all-out effort. 
This is the primary reason that 
prompted the War Industries Training Pro- 
gram of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York to inaugurate an experi- 
mental class for deaf mutes in Machine 
Shop Practice. A secondary objective, 
which need not detain us here, was the 
accumulation of practical experience in the 
retraining and rehabilitation of handi- 
capped persons, that may be used to ad- 
vantage with the war-wounded. 

In the summer of 1941 the first of a series 
of conferences was held at the headquarters 
of the Board of Education. Represented at 
these meetings at one time or another were 
the U. S. Employment Service, the Bureau 
of Rehabilitation of the State Education 
Department, and the Division of Trainee 
Personnel of the War Industries Training 
Program. 

On November 17, 1941, a group of 12 
young deaf mute men reported for instruc- 
tionatStraubenmuller-Textile High School. 


This training Center is centrally located. 
Its machine shop is equipped with the 
usual complement of lathes, millers, shap- 
ers, grinders, etc. Both the senior teacher 
and the teacher enthusiastically entered 
into the experiment and have been carry- 
ing on to the present. At the conclusion 
of nearly one year of experimentation it 
seems appropriate to take stock. 

During the year 53 trainees were regis- 
tered. Nine of them are still on the rolls. 
Two were dropped on account of poor 
health; one returned to his previous job; 
one dropped out on account of the pressure 
of other work; one was found incapable of 
carrying on; and one left for an unstated 
reason. This leaves us with a net of 38 
trainees to be accounted for. What is 
there to be said about these 38 men? 

All of them are residents of New York 
City. The Borough of Brooklyn is repre- 
sented by 17, Manhattan by 13, Bronx by 
6, and Queens by 2. All are native citizens 
of the United States, including one Puerto 
Rican. The average age of the group is 31 
years and 4 months, with a spread of 18 to 
54 and Standard Deviation 8.97. 

Only one of the group had less than 
eight years of elementary schooling. He 
left school in the seventh year. About 
half of the men had completed the elemen- 
tary school. Three reached the second 
year of high school, three the third, and 
ten completed their high school course. 
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Three of them reached the second year in 
college. Seventeen men attended various 
schools for the deaf, and an equal number 
of them sought occupational preparation 
in business schools, trade schools, or tech- 
nical schools. 

VarieD Work ExPERIENCE 

In the past all but five of the 38 men had 
previous experience in skilled and semi- 
skilled trades. Their work experience was 
quite varied. The gamut runs from errand 
boy (one) at ten dollars a week, through 
clerk, carpenter, dry cleaner, laborer, up- 
holsterer, printer, marble polisher, to tool 
maker at $33 a week, metal finisher at $50, 
and linotype operator at $11.80 a day. 

At the time they entered upon the War 
Industries Training Program nearly two- 
thirds of the men (24) were unemployed 
and most of the others held various jobs 
which paid from $14 to $29 per week. One 
man earned $64 a week as a printer, when 
he could find work, and another in the 
same category earned $40 a week. 

It was possible for ambitious and quali- 
fied trainees to do outside work in addi- 
tion to their work in school. Training 
was given for six hours a day from four in 
the afternoon to ten in the evening, five 
days a week. This left the best part of the 
day for part-time or even full-time work on 
the outside. 

In line with established policy, all train- 
ing is specific rather than general. The 
objective is to train bench hands, or mill- 
ing machine operators, or shaper opera- 
tors, or surface grinders rather than ma- 
chinists in general. Since instruction is 
given on an individual basis rather than on 
a group or class basis, it is possible for a 
trainee to enter the course at any time, 
and to progress in it at his own pace in 
accordance with his capacity, interests, 
and aptitudes. He ‘‘graduates’’ as soon as 
he has acquired, or thinks he has acquired, 
enough skill to hold down a beginner's 
war job. The time the men spent in train- 
ing varied from a low of twelve hours to a 
high of 504. The average was 353 with a 
Standard Deviation of 55. 


Tue Placement Recorp 


A follow-up shows that 34 out of the 38 
men are employed. Whether or not the 
other four men found jobs is not known, 
The demand for machinists of all types 
and levels is so great that 21 of the men 
were attracted to employment before they 
had a chance to complete their work. 
Consequently, only 17 men were “‘gradu- 
ated."” Only one of the men found himself 
in a job not directly in line with the train- 
ing he received. Aside from this one man 
who accepted a job as a draftsman and the 
four men whose whereabouts are un- 
known, every man is working at the job 
for which he received specific training. In 
tabular form, the placements are as follows: 


Machinist's helper.............. 
Drill press operators............ 
Screw machine operators........ 
Milling machine operator....... 
Punch press operator........... 


w 


Industrially, the men are distributed as 
follows: 10 in instrument making, g in 
aircraft, 6 in machine tools, 2 in radio, 2 in 
the Navy Yard, and 5 in miscellaneous 
jobs. 

As was said before, training is given for 
specific machine tools or specific opera- 
tions. General training cannot be con- 
sidered under wartime conditions. Hence 
the occupational level of those who go 
through the specific training is that of the 
trained beginner whose potentialities for 
better and more remunerative work are 
readily recognized by the employer and by 
organized labor. The beginning wage, 
therefore, is the usual entering base rate of 
pay. There is ample evidence to prove 
that the skills acquired during the training 
period are soon recognized and compen- 
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sated proportionately. Our figures for be- 
ginner’s rates indicate an average hourly 
rate of 57'/2 cents. The lowest pay was 
4o cents an hour and the highest go cents. 
The Standard Deviation was 10'/3. 


GratTiFYING Resutts 


Judged by the usual standards, this ex- 
periment has amply justified itself in that 
it has made a distinctive contribution to 
the war-production effort—not to mention 
the individual and social benefits derived. 
After a comparatively short period of train- 
ing—about 60 days—nearly all the trainees 
found employment in war industries at a 
fair entering rate of pay. Employer reac- 
tion to the experiment is highly satisfac- 
tory. What the future holds in store for 
these men remains to be seen. A later 
follow-up ought to prove interesting and 
enlightening. 

The future for other types of handi- 
capped people in the War Industries Train- 
ing Program is not yet determined. All 
that can be said at this time is that con- 
siderable attention is being given to the 
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possibility of training the blind. One or 
two conferences on the general subject of 
training handicapped men and women 
have already been held. 

The success of a social experiment natur- 
ally depends on the cooperation of numer- 
ous agencies and individuals. This ex- 
periment is no exception. It is a privilege 
to acknowledge the wholehearted and 
helpful cooperation of Frederick G. Elton 
and Henry E. Dawkins of the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation of the State Education De- 
partment, and of George P. Berner, Ann 
Lehman, Margarette B. Helmle of the 
U.S. Employment Service. Special credit 
goes to George Hoskwith, the patient, 
sympathetic, and understanding teacher 
of the group, as well as to Edwin Conway, 
the senior teacher of the training Center. 
The experiment itself could not have been 
undertaken and carried forward without 
the advice and encouragement cheerfully 
given by Morris E. Siegel, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Director of the Program; and 
by George F. Pigott, Jr., Associate Super- 
intendent, in charge of the Program. 


It’s the 


URING RECENT months our service to 

members and subscribers has not 

been up to its customary standards of effi- 

ciency. We know that some of you may 
have been inconvenienced. 

Delays in service have been due to a 
number of factors. Our small staff has been 
taxed with the additional duties of issuing 
the special issue, ‘“Vocational Guidance 
for Victory,’’ compiling the Membership 
Directory, moving our offices, carrying on 
an expanded circulation campaign, replac- 
ing addressing machinery, and installing a 
more efficient filing system. Temporary 
clerical help is of limited use to us. 

We have also suffered more than our 
share of labor turnover, losing specialized 
workers. New personnel could not learn 
to do its work efficiently over night. 


War! 


To this situation have been added the 
handicaps of supply shortages and trans- 
port which affect all business in war times. 
Especially the mail service has fallen far 
below usual levels of efficiency. 

We are about caught up now. Orders 
are being filled as they come in. To those 
of you who have given us sympathetic un- 
derstanding we tender our thanks. To all 
we promise our very best endeavors to fill 
orders with dispatch. 

Members and readers can help by: 


(1) Renewing in ample time before ex- 
piration. 

(2) Advising us promptly of changes of 
address, giving all the facts. 


W. Fartor 
Executive Secretary and Managing Editor 


Opportunities for College Women with Girls’ 
Organizations 


0 cottgce girl in this war year of 1943 can complain of a shortage of interesting jobs waiting 

for her when she has earned her A.B. Indeed she may be overwhelmed by the long list of 
opportunities. Choice will be difficult. There is the lure of industry with the real need of 
woman-power. High wages, paid overtime, swift advancement, the satisfaction of devoting time, 
energy, and skill to vital war work—these are hard to resist. 

On the other hand the young woman graduate may wish to choose a job in a field which is 
also vital to victory and which will make significant contributions to the new world in time of 
peace. She may be interested in leadership in girls’ organizations. 

In order to bring to the attention of young college women the professional opportunities in 
this field, we invited three national organizations to submit the specifications they use in select- 
ing personnel and to give a clear statement of duties performed. Here are the results. 

On reading these specifications one notes a high degree of agreement. All are in need of per- 
sonnel at present; the turnover in Camp Fire has tripled since the war. There are definite oppor- 
tunities for promotion in all three organizations. In all thece is a similar pattern of jobs—ex- 
perience in smaller communities leads to jobs in larger cities, with correspondingly greater re- 
sponsibility and remuneration. Financial returns in the three organizations are about on the 
same level. 

As we read between the lines we find that all want young women eager to render service to 
adolescent girls, young women who are intelligent, social-minded, and sensitive to spiritual 
values, who have also that dynamic quality embodied in the word leadership. 

While these accounts are add-essed to the “ultimate consumer,’ counselors who read our 
journal can pass on the ififormation to their counselees. Certainly everyone must agree that the 
challenge confronting potential leaders of youth is particularly strong today.—Enrror. 


Camp Fire Girls 


JANET L. MCKELLAR 


Personnel Department 


gfe YOUNG woman college graduate 
today must choose from a longer list 
of opportunities than has ever before been 
open to her sex. Faced with this dilemma, 
she would be wise to find out what the 
Camp Fire Girls have to offer in profes- 
sional work in group leadership. Our 
new alumna (she may be only 21, prefer- 
ably older) will discover, if she has charm, 
pep, imagination, and a desire for service, 
that Camp Fire work has a unique appeal, 
and is not just another routine job to be 
carried out as efficiently as possible for the 
sake of a regular salary check. Neither is 
it a ‘‘snap."’ Directing group work for 


girls has shown itself to be a very neces- 
sary war job. We cannot neglect youth 
for the duration. Statistics show that 
there has been a tragic increase of 20 pet 
cent in juvenile delinquency since the start 
of 1942. Furthermore, Camp Fire work, 
unlike the WAACS and the WAVES, will 
not stop with the end of the war. It will 
continue to develop and expand as it has 
since its origin in 1gtt. 

For the right person there is always a 
job waiting in Camp Fire. In normal 
times the turnover in personnel is rather 
constant but now it has tripled. There 1s 
definitely a chance for promotion. The 
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Camp Fire organization in the larger cities 
is directed by volunteer Local Councils, 
each with its own staff. At the head of 
each staff is an Executive. If the city and 
budget are large enough, she will be aided 
by an Assistant Executive, one or more 
Field Workers, and an office secretary. 
Assistant Executives and Field Workers 
are eligible for Executive posts after a 
satisfactory period of service. The roster 
of outstanding Executives becomes the 
source for promotion to the Field Staff of 
National Headquarters. 

Camp Fire personnel includes 113 full 
time executives and 52 part time execu- 
tives, paid by Local Councils, 83 Local 
Secretaries, and 128 Field Workers. 


Tae Executive's Jos 


There are so many facets to the Execu- 
tive’s job that it is hard to enumerate all 
her various responsibilities. She has the 
task of keeping a Local Council growing, 
committees functioning, recruiting and 
training the volunteer group leaders(called 
Guardians), stimulating community inter- 
est in Camp Fire Girls’ work, and at the 
same time providing the girls with a pro- 
gressive program of personality-developing 
activities, with the joy of working and 
playing with them as the motivating 
force. Since the Camp Fire Girls’ pro- 
gram is only one factor in community life, 
its work must be viewed in relation to the 
total welfare of children. 

Time must be allocated for meetings 
with various community committees. To- 
day the Executive has the responsibility of 
planning with the Local Council, the 
Guardians, government and community 
agencies for those war service activities 
best suited to the abilities of the girls and 
of so directing the program that long 
term objectives are not lost sight of but 
are more fully realized through the present 
opportunities for service. 

To the uninitiated it sounds like a for- 
midable list of problems but the fact is the 
job appears very attractive to young 


women with initiative, as it offers many 
opportunities for creative work. Such a 
job can never become drudgery because the 
picture changes every day. Paradoxically 
too, in those towns where there are the 
biggest Camp Fire jobs with the most 
work and the largest memberships, there 
is also the most fun for the staff both in 
and out of working hours. 

The young woman interested in an Ex- 
ecutive job should first write to The Per- 
sonnel Department of Camp Fire Girls, 
National Headquarters, 88 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, New York, for blanks to 
be returned with references and photo- 
graphs. She should have an interview 
with a National Staff member before being 
considered for admission to the Executive 
Training Course which is conducted every 
summer. Candidates for Camp Fire work 
are often recommended by college faculty 
members and placement bureaus, as well 
as by other organizations, but most of 
them are recommended by Camp Fire Ex- 
ecutives. At present Camp Fire is recruit- 
ing former professionals who have married 
and whose husbands have been called into 
the Services. 

The salaries for Executives range from 
$1,500 a year to $3,000 a year for work in 
the larger cities, usually with assisting 
staffs of from one to six people. There is 
occasionally an opportunity for part-time 
Executive jobs in smaller communities. 
Salaries of Assistant Executives and Field 
Workers start at $1,200 and increase to 
$1,800. Local Councils are urged to plan 
for increased salaries to meet increasing 
living costs. 

How can you tell whether you are the 
sort of person who would fit into this kind 
of job? And how can you tell whether 
Camp Fire would find you acceptable? It 
is foolish to try to paint a composite por- 
trait of the perfect Executive because 
widely different types of women have been 
successful. But every one has possessed a 
generous social attitude, a pleasing per- 
sonality, good judgment, and good health. 
Some group experience as a Camp Fire Girl 
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or Guardian, camp counselor, or recrea- 
tional leader would be helpful. Teaching 
and business training are assets, as is vol- 
unteer work in the local Camp Fire office. 
Though the Executive does not herself di- 
rect group activities, she will make a richer 
contribution in her daily contacts if she 
is interested in music, dramatics, sports, 
folk dancing, story telling, nature study, 
handicrafts, or camping. The nine quali- 
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ties most desired. in an Executive are: en- 
thusiasm, friendliness, open-mindedness, 
integrity, industry, energy, courage, an 
active imagination, and a sense of humor, 

This job is an immensely challenging 
one, for a Camp Fire Executive must star 
in four roles: as an administrator, a 
teacher, a camp director, and a coordi- 
nator. Few careers can offer as exhilarat- 
ing an adventure in living. 


The Girl Scouts 


EDNA D’ISSERTELLE 


Adviser on Leadership, Personnel Division 


N THE Professional Workers Bureau at 
I the National Headquarters of the Girl 
Scout organization, as in all such organi- 
zations, the breeze of the swinging pendu- 
lum from job-meager days to job-flush 
days is being weathered. Some Girl Scout 
professional workers, it is true, have left 
their jobs to do allied services in the Red 
Cross, the WAACS, and the WAVES, for 
they felt they could serve their country 
best by devoting their entire time to bring- 
ing the war to a quick and decent close. 
The majority of Girl Scout professional 
workers, however, have stayed, and have 
reached their decision after honest and 
thorough pondering as to the advisability 
and importance of working in an organiza- 
tion like the Girl Scouts at a time of war. 


HELPING THE VOLUNTEERS 


In Girl Scouting, the professional 
worker serves both the war and peace not, 
for the most part, by direct leadership of 
girls, but by leading leaders of girls and 
those who sponsor Girl Scouting locally. 
Those who lead and those who sponsor are 
volunteers, and constitute 99 per cent of 
all adults in Girl Scouting. The work of 
these volunteers is so heavy in many com- 
munities, however, that they need the 
assistance of more than 600 local execu- 
tive directors and field workers. 


The Girl Scout professional worker sup- 
plements, implements, guides, encourages 
all leaders of girls, board members, and 
members of administrative and auxiliary 
committees. She strengthens the volun- 
teer structure where it is weak, fills in 
vacancies, takes over jobs that require 
special techniques and training not found 
among the volunteer personnel, and keeps 
the volunteer focus on the short- and long- 
term goals lest it become blurred by events. 

Her specific jobs in reference to the lead- 
ers of girls are as follows: She trains them. 
She bolsters their morale. She helps them 
to do the leadership job with the least pos- 
sible effort, the greatest satisfactions to 
themselves, and the greatest training 
values to the girls. She constantly re- 
minds them of the needs of the community, 
and as constantly exposes them to its re- 
sources. She teaches them activities from 
a variety of fields, such as arts and crafts, 
music and dancing, home-making, inter- 
national friendship, community life, the 
out of doors—activities that they in turn 
may teach their girls. She assists them 
to see their girls as they are and as they 
might be, if they but train them, not only 
how to do things that are fun and useful, 
but how to be free and responsible for the 
freedom of others. 

The professional worker in Girl Scout- 
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ing also works closely with those volun- 
teer men and women who sit on boards of 
directors and Girl Scout committees, and 
who work for the interpretation of Girl 
Scouting to the community, for coopera- 
tion of Girl Scouting with the community 
and for full utilization of its resources, for 
the organization of more groups of girls, 
and for the training of every Girl Scout 
adult member under the local jurisdiction. 

As challenging as the job of the Girl 
Scout professional worker is, it is not an 
overpowering or a burdensome one be- 
cause of the many opportunities the work- 
ers have for training, consultation, and 
conference with those whose job it is to 
train them to the hilt. Before going on 
the job, the majority of professional work- 
ers are given an orientation course that 
equips them to meet local problems. After 
induction, there are further opportunities 
for advanced training both within the or- 
ganization and in recognized schools of 
social work. 


Types oF Joss 


The professional workers in the organi- 
zation fall into several job categories, as 
follows*: 


Executive secretaries 

Field secretaries (assistants to the ex- 
ecutive secretaries) 

Camp directors (the local executive 
secretary or field secretary may be the 
camp director for the summer months) 

National staff members 


There are more than 600 local executive 
and field secretaries—full-time and part- 
time, resident and itinerant—all over the 
country. The national staff members are 
fewer, and, on the whole, more highly 
specialized (research workers, public rela- 
tions and publicity counselors, safety and 


* There is not space in this article to list in detail all 
the professional jobs in Girl Scouting and their 
specifications. Further information can be obtained 
by writing to the Professional Workers Bureau, Per- 
sonnel Division, Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


health counselors, specialists in program 
activities, trainers, and community organ- 
izers). The majority of jobs, therefore, are 
local in scope. 

The requirements of Girl Scout local 
professional workers are as follows: 


A degree from an accredited college or 
university, or its equivalent 

At least two years’ successful group 
leadership experience 

A minimum of two summers as a success- 
ful camp staff member 

Specialized training, if possible 


ConplITIoNs oF Work 


The salaries of local executive secretaries 
range from $1,500 to $3,500 a year; of field 
secretaries from $1,200 to $2,400 a year. 
The national organization recommends 
that local boards of directors provide for 
regular increases. A system of supervision 
and annual reporting enables the national 
organization to keep in touch with the de- 
velopment of local professional workers in 
order to meet their training needs and to 
secure for them opportunities for advance- 
ment in the national organization. 

The local staff is usually protected by a 
local contract in which working condi- 
tions are specifically noted (duration of 
position, hours of work, vacation, sick- 
leave, holidays, training time, member- 
ship in other organizations, transporta- 
tion, etc.). The contracts usually state 
the following conditions of work: 


Hours of work: eleven periods a week— 
morning and/or afternoon and/or 
evening, approximately forty hours a 
week 

Vacation: four weeks a year on a twelve- 
month position 

Sick-leave: two weeks a year with pay 

Training time: two weeks a year 


Girl Scout professional workers may join 
the National Association of Girl Scout 
Executives. This organization meets reg- 
ularly and regionally to discuss com- 
mon problems, and works cooperatively 
with the national organization to improve 
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professional standards and conditions of 
work. 

When a person enters the Girl Scout 
organization as a professional worker, she 
will find herself in an organization that has 
developed over the years along with the 
best that is known in recreational and edu- 
cational theory and practice. She will also 
find herself in group work, which is becom- 
ing more and more significant as the war 
makes clear the need for training for citi- 
zenship in a democracy. Neither the Girl 
Scout organization, nor group work—nor 
democracy itself, for that matter—has 
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reached the peak of perfection, but is ing 
state of evolution toward well-defined 
goals. The type of person, therefore, who 
will be happiest in the profession and ip 
the Girl Scout organization will be the 
person who enjoys taking part in building 
a structure. The foundations have been 
laid, it is true, but there is a long way to 
go toward raising an enduring edifice. 
Those who would make the greatest con- 
tribution today and in the years to come 
are those who find a challenge in what is 
yet left to be done. 


Girl Reserve 


KATHERINE M. BEPPLER 


Girl Reserve Placement Secretary, Personnel Bureau 


HE Girt Reserve Secretary in the 

YWCA specializes on girls between 12 
and 18 years of age. The YWCA needs 
many more qualified secretaries to be able 
co meet the challenge of girls growing up 
in a world at war. Never has the demand 
for secretaries so far exceeded the sup- 
ply. As our country gets deeper into the 
war and as more experienced workers are 
drawn off into military and allied services, 
the need for well-equipped group workers 
becomes more acute. Many adolescent 
girls will be too confused to know how to 
meet life problem unless their older sis- 
ters, who have finished college and who in 
other ways are qualified, decide to give 
them professional help. 

“But can I not render more essential 
service to my country at this time?’’ you 
may ask. That depends. If you are a 
highly trained mathematician or chemist, 
you undoubtedly can be more useful to 
your country right now in some other 
capacity than as a girl’s worker in a social 
agency. But, if you are trained in the 
social sciences, if you have a working 
knowledge of progressive education meth- 


ods and of adolescent psychology, if you 
are convinced that it is essential to the 
ongoing life of our democracy that girls be 
given a chance to develop normally into 
mature, responsible women, and if you 
have had enough experience working with 
groups of girls and women to know that 
you understand and like them and that 
they like you, then I believe you should 
not spend your time with blueprints, mi- 
croscopes, and test tubes. 

Girl Reserve club programs are built 
around the interests of high school girls. 
They want good times with other girls 
and with boys, but they want to help to do 
worth-while things in their communities, 
too. They love ‘‘talk-fests’’—about them- 
selves and about their friends and their 
families and about Life. ‘Why do people 
behave the way they do?’ they want to 
know. They like jearning new skills— 
painting murals for their club room, for 
example. They enjoy trips around the 


city to see how other people live and how 
the wheels of community life go round. 
Discussions, parties, crafts, music, dra- 
matics, inter-club meetings, conferences, 
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and camping are all a part of Girl Reserve 
activities. 

The YWCA is a youth-adult partner- 
ship. Girl Reserves are the junior mem- 
bers. Many girls have abilities developed 
to a mature level. Therefore, they share 
in the policy-making of the organization. 
They participate in many programs as a 
part of the total YWCA membership, and 
they are often included with adults on 
planning committees. Girl Reserves have 
their own clubs, however. Here they can 
experience on their own level additional 
satisfactions as well as the difficulties of 
the democratic process, and thus have an 
opportunity to acquire greater skill and 
faith for democratic living in an adult 
world. 

It is this youth-adult partnership in the 
YWCA that makes the job of the Girl Re- 
serve Secretary quite different from that of 
the group worker in many other organiza- 
tions. The Girl Reserve Secretary must see 
to it that high school girls meet with older 
employed and college girls and with 
women who are active in all kinds of com- 
munity enterprises, to talk over common 
interests. Not long ago Girl Reserves in 
Chicago took a very active part with adult 
members in a YWCA poll of opinion on 
International Relations. Their keen par- 
ticipation in a general membership meet- 
ing and their thoughtful answers to the 
questionnaires were positive evidence of 
the ability of these junior members to 
think with adults on world problems. 

If you enjoy working with adults as well 
as with girls, you will find unlimited op- 
portunity inthe YWCA. The Girl Reserve 
Secretary shares responsibility for develop- 
ing the younger girls’ work of the YWCA 
with a lay committee of community 
women. Some of these women are trained 
social workers, educators, and other com- 
munity leaders; many of them are mothers 
of Girl Reserves. Volunteer club advisers 


constitute another group of adults with 
whom the Girl Reserve Secretary has a 
professional relationship. The secretary 
may be younger than these lay leaders 
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with whom she works, but she must have 
a mature, socialized personality, a positive 
philosophy of life, and a creative approach 
to every part of her job. She must be 
broad in her interests and willing to con- 
sider the needs of other YWCA members 
and of other girls in the community and to 
support the rest of the YWCA program. 

The touchstone for the YWCA's pro- 
gram is its conviction that only through 
the application of Christian principles to 
all aspects of living can human personality 
develop to its fullest capacity. To work in 
the YWCA happily and successfully, secre- 
taries need to be in full accord with this 
underlying philosophy. They need also 
to have the insight and ability to make it 
function in everyday living. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


In order to help girls to find a satisfying 
place in the world of today, a Girl Reserve 
Secretary must understand something of 
the nature of the present world upheaval— 
the social forces that are carving out a new 
pattern of group living, not only in this 
country, but in the most remote parts of 
the world. A fuller comprehension of 
these social changes and of their implica- 
tions for youth will, of course, grow as the 
secretary acquires more knowledge and 
understanding through experience and 
through further study. A professional 
point of view about the value of continued 
study is, therefore, very important. 

“Is some preliminary work experience 
necessary for all Girl Reserve positions? 
What about college courses and special 
training?’’ Obviously, the degree and 
scope of responsibility in most YWCA 
positions necessitate some experience be- 
yond college. In pre-war years the 
YWCA annually received applications 
from many more college seniors and recent 
graduates than could possibly be placed. 
Now, however, with the ratio of supply 
and demand so radically changed by the 
war, it is advisable to increase the supply 
of candidates by recruiting a number of 
well-qualified recent graduates for training 
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and placement in 1943. Those with a con- 
centration of undergraduate study in the 
social sciences, including basic courses in 
sociology and economics, progressive edu- 
cation, religion and philosophy and psy- 
chology (particularly adolescent psychol- 
ogy), are in demand. Specialized training 
in the techniques of group work is also de- 
sirable, as is professional training in the 
broader field of social work. 

For the satisfactory induction of new 
secretaries with a minimum of experience, 
the YWCA is extending its in-service- 
training opportunities. Each summer a 
three or four weeks’ course is offered for 
mew secretaries as an orientation to pro- 
fessional work in the YWCA. Responsi- 
bility for the selection of candidates for 
training and recommendation to positions 
is carried by the Personnel Bureau of the 
National Board, YWCA, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 

As for personal qualifications, if you are 
endowed with a large measure of initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, ~and imagination, 
you have some of the most essential quali- 
ties for Girl Reserve work. A sense of 
humor is also very important! If you know 
how to use resource material and when and 
where to turn for expert help in fields 
where you are not a ‘‘specialist,’’ you may 
add another plus to your qualification. 
The resources of a national advisory staff 
are available to every Girl Reserve Secre- 
tary. Written materials are published 
regularly for her use. 

Salaries for Girl Reserve Secretaries 
range from $1,500 to $3,000. The larger 
number of salaries fall in the middle brack- 
ets. For secretaries who are sensitive to 


changing needs and flexible in ways of 
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meeting them, who are skillful in building 
community relationships and who have 
administrative ability, there is ample Op- 
portunity for advancement within the 
YWCA, either into other Girl Reserve 
positions in larger cities or into Executive | 


Secretaryships. 


ConbDITIONS or Work 


The YWCA has always been recognized 
as a pioneer in good personnel practices. 
Most YWCA’s give a month's summer 
vacation and a week in the winter. Other 
common practices include time on salary 
for conference attendance, generous pro- 
vision for sick leave, and a good retirement 
plan. Individual initiative and the de- 
velopment of varied abilities are encour- 
aged. There are some ‘‘disadvantages,”’ 
of course, such as evening work, irregular 
schedules, and heavy workload at certain 
peak periods. Most YWCA's try to hold 
to a two session working day, however, 
and consider it bad practice if their secre- 
taries work more than three evenings a 
week regularly. 

To be a part of a world-wide organiza- 
tion concerned with such a range of cur- 
rent problems is in itself stimulating. No 
one can foretell exactly what the future | 
holds for YWCA Secretaries, either for 
work in this country or abroad, but the 
possibilities for helping in world recon- 
struction are inherent in the nature of the 
organization. One way we may begin 
now to build for a better future is to help 
young people with their “growing up.” 
Today’s lost opportunity to enlist in the 
service of youth may be tomorrow's 
tragedy. 
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Vocational Guidance Stressed in Victory 
Corps Program 


HARRY A. JAGER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, United States Office of Education 


x Counselors eager to make the 

most effective contribution to the Vic- 

tory Corps program will welcome this 

very practical article, with its an- 

nouncement of the forthcoming Guid- 
ance Manual. 


HE Hicu School Victory Corps which 
was announced by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, 


| at the beginning of this school year, is de- 


sctibed according to its own sub-heading 
as “A National voluntary organization for 
secondary schools designed to mobilize 


_ secondary school pupils for more effective 


preparation for and participation in war- 
time service. 

In listing eight objectives of the Corps, 
the official pamphlet states the first is 
“guidance into critical services and occu- 
pations."” In succeeding references to the 
guidance aspects of the proposed program 


| the following quotations are also signifi- 


cant: 
In a total war it is of utmost impor- 
tance that each person be engaged in 
that task in which he can make the 
most effective contribution to the war 
effort. Never before have those who 
are responsible for the guidance of 
— been faced with a greater chal- 
enge. Guidance as it exists in a peace- 
time program cannot meet the critical 
needs of the hour. 

In framing the proposals in this pub- 
lication there has been full recognition 
of the problems of guidance which the 
Victory Corps program implies... . 

Because of the multitudinous details 
of information needed to counsel youth 
wisely in these days, there is no escape 


from specialization of guidance person- 
nel if the job is to be well done. The 
establishment of a Victory Corps as pro- 
posed in these pages may well serve to 
make pupils and teachers and school 
board members more sensitive to the 
guidance problems involved in man- 
power recruitment in wartime. 


The U.S. Office of Education has planned 
several key publications to implement the 
original Victory Corps Pamphlet No. 1. 
One of these publications is the Guidance 
Manual, which at this writing (December, 
1942) is nearly ready for printing. 

The Guidance Manual discusses three 
major activities which every school, large 
or small, urban or rural, is encouraged to 
undertake. The first of these is an inven- 
tory of all the pupils in a secondary school, 
with emphasis upon those characteristics 
which would make them useful in military 
or civilian war service. Although the in- 
ventory would eventually include all 
pupils enrolled, the first duty is to inven- 
tory those approaching school-leaving 
age, whether or not these pupils are on the 
verge of graduation. A form of inventory 
card is suggested which emphasizes sim- 
plicity, with the inclusion of items which 
would reveal the pupil's fitness, as well, of 
course, as disabling characteristics, for 
training for, or participation in, the mili- 
tary services, or essential civilian occupa- 
tions. On a five-by-cight card are brought 
together such items as the usual vital 
statistics, any critical factors in the results 
of a physical examination, achievement in 
various courses of study, part-time and 
full-time work experiences, and interests 
and personal characteristics as revealed by 


| 
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actual participation in various activities. 
An estimate of mental ability is suggested 
by means of three self-checking items—the 
average of all grades; rank in class, ex- 
pressed over a denominator showing the 
number in the class; and the quartile of 
some standardized scholastic aptitude test. 
Provision is made so that a counselor may 
indicate on the card his judgment as to the 
kind and degree of further training the 
pupil is capable of, as well as his avail- 
ability for part-time employment and vol- 
unteer Community services. 


EssENTIAL INFORMATION 


The second emphasis is upon informa- 
tion concerning critical wartime services 
and occupations. A somewhat sharp dis- 
tinction is suggested as to the sources of 
such information. One type relates to 
military and civilian war services which 
are national in origin or auspices. Under 
this heading in wartime come all the pro- 
fessions and, of course, all branches of 
military service. References already ex- 
isting in the school library on facts about 
the professions are still useful. It is ob- 
vious, however, with the government tak- 
ing over all young men at the age of 18 
who are physically fit, and controlling to 
a greater or less degree both the number 
who may take training in higher institu- 
tions and the content of the courses they 
may follow, schools must depend upon 
current information released almost daily 
in order to keep pace with constantly 
changing national needs. These considera- 
tions involve new methods for obtaining 
and clearing this type of information, in 
which the respective state departments of 
education should play a large part. Simi- 
lar criteria apply to information on mili- 
tary demands and opportunities. 

All other information is in general con- 
cerned with civilian war service which 
should be concerned first with the locality 
in which the school is situated. Since the 
services of every youth are needed either 
immediately or after a brief period of 
specific training, the question is one of dis- 
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covering the occupations into which 
youth will fit best, beginning first in the 
locality which supports the school. In 
the small rural school such occupations 
will inevitably be connected with agricul- 
ture, in the various aspects of food pro- 
duction. In war industry centers, these 
occupations may be directly in the as. 
sembly line, or very often in those inter- 
mediate jobs where the more mature work- 
ers have disappeared to enter military 
service or war industry. Examples are 
sales and service occupations, where criti- 
cal labor demands exist in almost every 
urban center. Every girl, for instance, can 
find a place-in these positions today, as 
well as in a variety of jobs on the produc- 
tion line. Here again, the usual reference 
material on job qualifications will be use- 
ful, but the essential information as to 
labor demands and minimum qualifica- 
tions for emergency jobs must be obtained 
almost daily, from the local branch of the 
U. S. Employment Service, from employers 
themselves, from farmers, and any other 
agency requiring labor supply. All these 
factors demand a new kind of attack upon 
occupational information involving close 
and active liaison of the school with local 
sources of information, and new and quick 
methods of disseminating this information 
both to groups and to individuals. 


INDIVIDUAL CoUNSELING 


The third phase of the program, of 
course, involves provisions for individual 
counseling for every youth in the school, 
beginning with those immediately facing 
entrance into military or civilian war 
service. Because many schools have no 
present provisions for individual counsel- 
ing, suggestions are made for the appoint- 
ment of one or more wartime counselors 
from present faculties. Since many of 
these will necessarily be novices, in-service 
training of a specific nature to help these 
individuals function as efficiently as pos- 
sible in their emergency duties is an urgent 
need. Again, state departments of educa- 
tion have an important responsibility in 
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supplying supervision and field service. 

The close relationship between the facts 
which the guidance program should reveal, 
and the curriculum which the school 
should offer if it is to be suitably adapted 
to the needs of the individuals enrolled 
and the community which it serves, has 
assumed increasing importance in recent 
years. In the war emergency, however, 
this relationship becomes immediately 
critical. To illustrate, the principal de- 
siring to alter his curriculum offerings to 
include courses in pre-flight aeronautics 
cannot proceed intelligently until he 
knows how many pupils are physically 
and mentally equipped to succeed, not 
merely in the studies offered, but also as 
candidates in the military pilot training 
school later. A general announcement of 
such a course might bring 200 boys and 
girls eager to enter. A screening based on 
job qualifications would eliminate all the 
girls, all the boys with certain irremediable 
physical characteristics, and many who 
obviously could not succeed in the re- 
quired mathematics and science. The 
whole process would probably reduce the 
number from 200 to 50, or in administra- 
tive terms, two class sections instead of 
seven or eight, with all the resulting im- 
plications for the number of teachers re- 
quired, rooms, textbooks, and other de- 
tails. Although this illustration is of the 
more spectacular type, similar implications 
are involved for almost every offering in the 
curriculum if the school is to supply any 
specific training for particular war objec- 
tives of the youth involved. It is apparent 


Since the outbreak of the war Mr. Jager bas served as Assistant Ex- | 
ecutive Director of the U. S. Office of Education Wartime Commission and 
as Executive Director of the Divisional Committee of State and Local School 

{|| Administration of that Commission. 


he was engaged in elementary and secondary school administration in Rhode 
Island and in teacher training activities at Brown University and Rhode 
Island State College. 


that a carefully administered guidance pro- 
gram, however essential it may appear in 
peacetimes, is indispensible to the admin- 
istration of a school directing its activities 
toward winning the 

The wartime program as outlined above, 
therefore, has four main elements: The 
provision of an individual inventory fo- 
cused on war needs; the securing, dissemi- 
nating, and using of occupational informa- 
tion, a process which involves a program 
novel to most schools; the counseling pro- 
cedure, which, while not neglecting the 
usual objectives of individual counseling 
in peacetimes, must add new objectives 
and proceed with greater speed; and 
finally, the furnishing by the counselor to 
the school administration of information 
vital in organizing offerings and activities 
for war purposes. These demands provide 
both a serious challenge and the most 
magnificent opportunity which counselors 
have faced. Success—and we cannot even 
consider failure—will probably answer 
with finality the question as to the place 
which the guidance program should oc- 
cupy in every school in war or peace.* 


1 We invite our readers to submit descriptions of 
the adaptation of their vocational guidance program 
to the specific requirements of the Victory Corps pro- 

am. Contributions should be in the Editorial 
Office by March 10.—The Editors. 

2A more detailed statement, including suggested 
methods and procedures, and an outline of administra- 
tion and organization of the guidance program in the 
High School Victory Corps, will be found in the 
Guidance Manual of the High School Victory Corps series 
now in preparation for printing, and obtainable when 
issued from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Before going to Washington in 1938, ||8 


Classification of Items in Interest Inventories 


JOHN M. BREWER 


Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University 


8 Most readers will agree with the 
author of this article that instruments 
for appraisal of interests now on the 
market need « thoroughgoing evalua- 
tion. Perhavs the abbraisal made 
here will suggest specific inquiries 
which statistically-minded readers 
might like to prosecute further. 


N view of the increased opportunity for 
young people actually to participate in 
elementary tasks of occupational life, one 
may question the need for relying greatly 
on interest inventories and tests of voca- 
tional aptitude. Junior business courses, 
exploratory and tryout courses in agri- 
culture, home economics, and industrial 
tasks, and work experience, being closer 
to actual occupational situations, may give 
better clues to likes and dislikes, as well 
as to ability or non-ability. 

Nonetheless, experimentation on diag- 
nostic and ‘“‘predictive’’ instruments goes 
forward and perhaps the thing important 
at the present is that such instruments 
should have adequate criticism and, inci- 
dentally, not too ready acceptance based 
merely on advertising. 

Since interests tend to coalesce with 
abilities, pseudo-interests dropping off 
when work is actually tried, and successful 
work leading to deepened interest, blanks 
which discover preferences may prove use- 
ful in the development of morale and in 
self-appraisal. Strong’s gigantic researches 
over the years have given us an instrument 
which has proved its value with adults 
when interpreted with some latitude, but 
unfortunately the selection of certain items 
has made it of doubtful value with younger 
people, whose life experience must neces- 
sarily be limited. For instance, the fol- 


lowing items, among others, are likely to 
be beyond the knowledge of persons under 
20 years of age: 


Consul, foreign correspondent, in- 
terior decorator, interpreter, photo 
engraver, poet, sculptor, statistician, 
philosophy, System, organizing a play, 
adjusting difficulties of others, raising 
money for a charity, John Wanamaker 
merchant. 


The Kuder Preference Record likewise 
has the same fault, with perhaps even 
more instances, such as: 


Read about musical forms, Read 
abour the history of the drama, Read | 
about language and its effect on be- | 
havior, Write a history of the Red 
Cross, Make a study of mental ills, Ex- 
periment on the development of im- 

roved methods of introducing pictures 
in color, Work on developing an artifi- 
cial lung which will allow the wearer to 
move about freely, Develop a variety of 
pitless cherry, Be a psychologist, Be the 
voice for marionettes in a marionette 
show, Be in charge of a government 
housing project, Be well known as 4 
social worker, Be a worker on cutting 
jewels, and many others. 


Asking for preferences on such items re- 
minds one of the man who was riding in 
the rain in the rumble seat of an automo 
bile. The driver asked, ‘How do you like 
our new car?’’ The man answered, “I 
don’t know; I haven't ridden in it yet.” 

Strong has had time and resources to 
prepare adequate reports on his work; 
Kuder has not yet had these advantages. 
But even before a blank is ready for such 
research it should be given the comprehen 
sive criticism which will make sure that 
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well laid. Unfortunately, this does not 
seem to be the case with the Kuder blank. 
We refer particularly to the classifications 
used in the Manual and in the scoring. 
Strong began with his items and worked 
out mathematically a plotting of several 
clusters or continents where interests of 
certain groups of workers seemed to be 
similar. Kuder, on the other hand, seem- 
ingly decided on similarities first and then 
worked out the scores. Evidently he did 
not use Strong’s groupings but prepared 
his own, naming them Mechanical, Com- 
putational, Scientific, Persuasive, Artistic, 
Literary, Musical, Social Service, Clerical. 
Under each of these headings are listed a 
number of workers, all of whom are sup- 
posed to prefer the activity designating the 
name of the group. 

Strong has refrained from naming his 
groups; omitting certain advanced occu- 
pations, for men workers they appear to be 
as follows: 


1. Artist, psychologist, architect, phy- 
sician, dentist 

2. Mathematician, physicist, engineer, 
chemist 

3. Farmer, ae, printer, mathe- 
matics- physical-science teacher, 

policeman, forest service man 
Accountant, office man, banker 


¢ 

5. Real estate salesman, life insurance 
salesman 

6. Advertising man, lawyer, author- 
journalist 


7. YMCA physical director, personnel 
manager, YMCA secretary, social 
science high school teacher, min- 
ister 

8. Musician 

Judging from intercorrelations published 
in the April, 1934, Personnel Journal and in 
the Manual, perhaps the following group- 
ing could be equally well justified for the 
first rough choices of youth, with tenta- 
tive names suggested: 


1. Scientific and Mechanical—Groups 
I, 2, and 3 above 

2. Systematic—Group 4 

3. Competitive—Groups 5 and 6 
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4. Humane—Group 7 
5. Musician—Group 8 


This is not the place to defend these five 
combinations nor to defend the names 
given them, except as they relate to the 
Kuder classification. There can be no 
quarrel with some of the occupational 
designations used, but we may examine 
particularly the classifications named Com- 
putational, Persuasive, Literary, and So- 
cial Service. 

Under *‘Computational’’ in the Kuder 
blank appear: public accountant, physi- 
cist, bank teller, mathematician, purchas- 
ing agent, bond salesman, and architect. 
Some of the correlations worked out by 
Strong seem to cast doubt on a few of these 
associations. Strong's correlations for the 
accountant, banker, purchasing agent, and 
insurance salesman with the mathema- 
tician are, respectively, —.33, —.60, —.50, 
—.82; the same occupations with physi- 
cist, —.33, —-73, —-38, —.88; with archi- 
tect, —.60, —.82, —.61, —.60. 

Not even the four occupations are all in 
high correlation: the accountant with in- 
surance salesman —.03; the purchasing 
agent with salesman .17. 

The explanation of these negative corre- 
lations is difficult to find, but one might 
guess as follows: The accountant and the 
banker, it is true, use computations, but 
when they have completed their figuring 
their work is largely done, except perhaps 
for a report based on their accounts. The 
insurance salesman and the physicist, on 
the other hand, use computation only inci- 
dentally, the former with the chief pur- 
pose of selling insurance, the latter in the 
solution of a scientific problem. In other 
words, is not Kuder’s classification based 
on the tools used rather than the function 
performed in the occupation? The sales- 
man is not only in competition with other 
salesmen but, in a certain sense, with re- 
luctant customers as well. His purpose, 
therefore, is the overcoming of resistance. 
Like the lawyer and the reporter, he lives 
in an atmosphere of competition and ex- 
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citement, often trying to persuade unwill- 
ing persons. Persuasion or competition, 
rather than computation, describes his in- 
terest. 

Under ‘‘Persuasive’’ the Kuder blank in- 
cludes: personnel director, lawyer, police- 
man, insurance agent. Strong's figures are, 
for the lawyer, life insurance salesman, ad- 
vertising manager, and purchasing agent, 
with personnel director, .07, .36, .1§, .11, 
respectively; with policeman, —.70, —.38, 
—.7§, 22. This classification might hold 
for the lawyer and the insurance agent, 
whose correlation Strong gives as .52. 
But the personnel director is in the busi- 
ness of enlisting the aid of relatively co- 
operative and willing persons. Again we 
see, therefore, that “‘persuasion”’ is a tool 
which is used by different workers for dif- 
ferent purposes and under varying circum- 
stances. 

Likewise under ‘‘Literary’’ the Kuder 
blank lists author, journalist, librarian, 
and teacher. Strong's figures are, for 
the author-journalist with mathematics- 
science teacher —.59; with social science 
teacher —.17. On the blank for women, 
Strong's correlations of the librarian are, 
with the social worker .30, English 
teacher .31, social sciences teacher —.19, 
mathematics and physics teacher —.36, 
and elementary-school teacher —.66. Here, 
too, literary ability may be used to induce 
people to part with their money or to 
amuse or assist them. It is a tool, and 
people base their preferences on the aims 
and results of their work rather than on 
their methods and tools. 

The category ‘‘Social Service’’ may be 
similarly questioned. Under this appear: 
school physician, nurse, and teacher. 
Strong’s figures are, for physician with 
mathematics-science teacher .20, with 
social science teacher —.56. On the blank 
for women, Strong's figures are, for physi- 
cian with nurse —.19, with social science 
teacher —.21, with English teacher —.13; 
for nurse with social science teacher .o8, 
with English teacher —.31. It seems safer 
to say that neither the physician nor the 
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nurse possesses the ideal of social science; 
the former is interested in solving scientific 
problems, the latter in keeping order and 
system in the sickroom. Strong's correla- 
tion of nurse with stenographer is .66, 
with officer worker, .62. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult tasks 
in test construction is the selection of items. 
Following through some of the scores in 
the Kuder blank, one wonders what the 
evidence is and how it was obtained on 
such items as the following: 

If I should dislike to compose a sym- 
phony, this indicates a preference for 
social service; disliking to write a best- 
seller indicates interest in scientific, 
musical, and social pursuits; not liking 
to be a prosecuting attorney shows 
preference for musical and social activi- 
ties; disliking to cook a meal, mechani- 
cal interests; disliking to work at a 
desk, persuasive; disliking to work a 
jigsaw puzzle, musical interests; dislike 
of repairing a broken connection on an 
electric iron, clerical interests; dislik- 
ing to read a story to a sick person, 
mechanical] interests; disliking to write 
a political campaign song, mechanical, 
computational, artistic, literary, and 
clerical preferences. And why, if I 
should prefer to raise chickens, does this 
item mean just nothing at all? 


The above negative correlations—many 
of them sizable—surely indicate a serious 
difference between the two researches of 
Strong and Kuder. Are the groups of 
Kuder indicative of real likenesses? A 
workman is known by his tools, yes; but 
he is even better known by the aims, pro- 
cedures, and social results of his work. In 
this matter of classification Strong's group- 
ings, based as they are on interests statis- 
tically computed, seem the more trust- 
worthy. 

There are other interests blanks, some 
based on merely calling off occupations for 
expressed likes; one based wholly on 
tasks but geared to the adult level. Clee- 
ton's Vocational Interest Inventory, likewise 
with many adult items, has nine classifica- 
tions into groups similar to Strong's; 
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both men, as indicated in our History of 
Vocational Guidance, worked with J. B. 
Miner, a pioneer in interest questionnaires. 
The classifications in the Cleeton blank 
are not adequately explained. Moreover, 
the easily scored Cleeton blank achieves 
this advantage by grouping the yes 
answers together, thus creating a halo 
effect psychologically questionable. 

As to items, all current blanks seem to 
soar into the adult sky; in the case of most 
of them, moreover, we are left uninformed 
as to how the preferred and not-preferred 
items lead to specific scores. 

Doubtless the war researches now going 
forward will give us many useful new 
techniques and tools. It seems doubtful, 
however, that any real substitute can be 


found for actual trial of tasks, in explora- 
tory courses under school auspices and in 
work experiences of diversified kinds. It 
is a rare occupation which cannot be 
sampled, provided school and college 
faculties exercise imagination. And fortu- 
nately the groupings indicate that inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and abilities have wide 
transfer facilities. Combine such work 
samplings with occupational information 
and counseling, and we have the outlines 
of an effective plan of helping the young in 
vocational choice. Test results may then 
be used by the counselor to confirm or cast 
doubt upon tentative decisions, and to 
compare individual scores with national 
norms. 


ail 


He has written several articles and books on 


| Dr. Brewer who is well known in the field became actively interested in 


vocational guidance in 1915. 


| the subject, the latest being the History of Vocational Guidance, published 
April, 1942. 
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Camoufleur 


WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


Specialist, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education 


@ The art of camouflage which has 
developed so rapidly during the pres- 
ent war requires a new type of speciat- 
ist, the camoufleur. A description of 
the job and the qualifications re- 
quired are given here for the informa- 
tion of counselors who wish to be 
up to date on occupational opportuni- 
ties in new fields. 


AMOUFLEUR IS an occupational title 
C applied to a man or woman who 
specializes in the art of camouflage or may 
be known as a camouflage technician. 
Camouflage literally means ‘‘to disguise”’ 
and is applied to any type of visual decep- 
tion, whether on the ground, at sea, or in 
the air, that makes it harder for an enemy 
to find his target. Although the public is 
familiar with pictures of camouflage work 
such as snipers’ suits and dazzle painted 
ships and nets stretched flat over guns, few 
are aware of the varied techniques and 
methods used to hide daytime and night- 
time activities, movement of troops, in- 
dustrial plants, marine activities, and 
static objectives including shipyards and 
fortifications. 

The camoufleur tries to reverse the laws 
of painting. While the artist starts with 
a canvas or any flat plane and transforms it 
into a three-dimensional effect, the camou- 
fleur often begins with three-dimensional 
objects and attempts to reduce them to a 
flat-plane effect by the use of several meth- 
ods and materials. On ships and fixed ob- 
jectives at great distances away, paint in 
bold designs is a useful agent to deceive 
the human eye, although it can be readily 
detected in a photograph. Planting of 


trees and shrubs helps to conceal installa- 
tions, break-up straight lines, and make 
irregular shadows, but the knowledge of a 
landscape architect is necessary to avoid 
errors in planting and landscaping. Over- 
head nets are used to screen solids and 
break-up or conceal shadows, but the 
work of erecting such camouflage must be 
in the hands of skilled craftsmen whose 
work will withstand the weather and the 
elements. Dummy buildings and false 
roads are constructed by engineers and 
their assistants to deceive enemy observers. 
Garnishings are effectively used but must 
be both practical and economical. Smoke 
screens are useful except in a high wind. 
Blackout is a form of camouflage which is 
being taught citizens in all communities. 

In the first World War the camoufleur 
directed his efforts toward hiding military 
activities from enemy observers stationed 
on the ground or in observation balloons, 
but most important during the latter half 
of the war was his work aimed to defeat 
detection by aerial cameras. Since that 
time the art of camouflage has broadened 
and progressed in various techniques. 


New TECHNIQUES 


Certain types of camouflage work can be 
detected quicker by photography than by 
the human eye, especially if panchromatic 
and colored films having infra-red reflect- 
ance properties are used. For example, the 
green coloring matter in plants (chloro- 
phyll) appears red through an infra-red 
filter, while any ordinary matching green 
paint used to simulate green grass or leaves 
will still appear green through the same 
filter even though, to the human cye, 
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both the green paint and green grass ap- 

ar to be the same shade and color. It is 
possible to detect this difference even on a 
black and white photograph. 

Stereovision is also used to detect camou- 
flaged objectives. Perhaps you remember 
the old stereoscope that grandmother had 
where pictures on double cards viewed 
through lenses were given depth or a third- 
dimensional quality. The secret was that 
two separate pictures were taken by a 
single camera equipped with two lenses 
spaced as far apart as a man’s eyes. This 
process is now adapted for observation of 
camouflaged objectives. The twin lenses 
of the camera, however, are spaced widely 
apart in order to reveal the third dimension 
greatly exaggerated and thus penetrate 
certain camouflage that the human eye 
would miss. 

Since the enemy is most dangerous to- 
day when he is able to see you from the air 
and can drop his aerial bombs near you, it 
is necessary to protect military installa- 
tions and maneuvers from observation 
overhead and to conceal in the rear the 
factories and plants that manufacture 
products of war such as airplanes and muni- 
tions. Thus camouflage functions in two 
major areas even though the activities of 
one overlap those of the other: military 
camouflage and industrial camouflage. 


CAMOUFLAGE 


The camoufleur in military service con- 
ceals and disguises military installations 
to prevent or confuse hostile observation; 
conceals equipment and installations with 
netting, strips of dyed cloth and brush to 
break the outline of the installation, hide 
it from overhead observation, and to pre- 
vent it from casting easily recognized 
shadows; mixes pigments and sprays 
paint in irregular patterns to blend equip- 
ment and installation with surrounding 
physical features; selects paint colors in 
keeping with seasonal changes in the color 
of growing objects and with the distinc- 
tive colors and shades of plants most 
numerous in that territory; constructs 


dummy guns, hangars, and buildings from 
wooden framework, canvas, tree trunks, 
and any other material which may be at 
hand or easily obtainable; paints and 
erects dummy installations to simulate 
actual military establishments and confuse 
hostile observation as to the strength and 
deployment of troops. He may instruct 
troops from other arms in military camou- 
flage technique suitable to their particular 
unit and may be assisted by troops de- 
tailed to his supervision for specific tasks.! 

Military camouflage is developed by the 
Army and Navy for visual deception at 
sea, on the ground, and in the air. The 
Corps of Engineers is mainly responsible 
for such work in the Army, while in the 
Navy similar service is performed by the 
Bureau of Ships, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, and Bureau of Aeronautics. Nine- 
tenths of the camoufleurs are in “‘field 
camouflage’’ and one-tenth in “‘static 
camouflage.”’ 

Since Army camouflage is a military 
function and activities are subject to 
enemy fire even in the process of erection, 
the first qualification of any Army camou- 
fleur is ability to become a good soldier; 
a bad soldier would be a bad specialist. 
Soldier requirements must therefore be 
satisfied before specialist requirements. He 
must also be physically fit and strong 
enough to walk 20 miles a day carrying 60 
pounds of equipment. 

Through lectures and practical work in 
a camouflage unit, men not only learn 
soldiering but the basic principles of 
camouflage as well. The personnel of 
these units learn how to conceal posts and 
headquarters, field artillery, infantry, ma- 
chine guns, trench mortars, anti-tank 
guns, and how to reduce visibility at the 
front. This means constant maintenance 
of construction. If the camoufleur cannot 
hide an object by simple methods, he at- 
tempts to reproduce a similar dummy ob- 
ject which is artificial and has no meaning 
or use other than to confuse the enemy as 


1 Definition from revised manuscript of Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. 
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to which of two or more objects is the 
vital one. He may construct dummy guns 
and buildings from material that is easily 
obtainable, must see that roads are not 
allowed to end, paths are not permitted to 
widen, and trucks do not turn around in 
front of positions. Upkeep of these proj- 
ects, however, is a necessary and continu- 
ous burden to the builders. 

Persons desired for military camouflage 
work are those skilled in architecture, en- 
gineering, design, nature study, or combi- 
nations of these with other trades and pro- 
fessions. An artist may be well qualified 
for Army work if he has had experience 
both in designing and in building. Ideas 
are in demand, but the intelligent applica- 
tion of these ideas is important. An effi- 
cient camouflage soldier is like the motion 
picture property man—disciplined, re- 
sourceful, and used to acting on his own 
initiative when occasion demands. He is 
a keen observer, especially in the outward 
appearance of objects. Once taught 
whether an object is to be observed through 
a pair of binoculars on the ground or from 
an airplane camera up above, the camoufleur 
decides what principle of camouflage is in- 
volved and proceeds to build a satisfactory 
answer on short notice with local tools 
and, if necessary, with scrap material sal- 
vaged locally. 

To enter military camouflage work a 
man should write a letter stating his quali- 
fications and mail it to Enlisted Personnel 
Section, Office of Chief of Engineers, War 
Department, 21st Street and Virginia Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. Letters from men 
of experience in engineering, architecture, 
building, and design are welcomed, as 
opportunities are still available in the 
Army, and assignments are being made in 
various units. Such a letter might read: 


I hereby make application to be in- 
ducted into a Camouflage Unit of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 
It is understood that my name may be 
withdrawn from the list at any time b 
either the War Department or myself. 
It is further understood that this appli- 
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cation does not constitute enlistment, 
but that I will be notified in due course 
of time if my services are desired. 


INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLAGE 


Although no definite line can be drawn 
between military camouflage and indus- 
trial camouflage, the latter is likely to be 
concerned mainly with static or fixed ob- 
jectives under civilian management, in- 
cluding shipyards and airplane plants. A 
fortification, however, is a static objec- 
tive, but under military control. Prob- 
ably most industrial camouflage is de- 
signed to deceive the bombardier's eye 
rather than the camera lens, partly on ac- 
count of the added expense involved, and 
partly because the location of such an ob- 
jective is undoubtedly already known to 
the enemy. A bomber at great speed has 
only a few seconds to make good his 
marksmanship on such an objective and is 
likely to miss his mark if his target is 
obscured. 

Objectives are viewed from several 
angles—horizontal, oblique, or vertical. 
Horizontal observation is the view ob- 
tained from low altitude observation bal- 
loons, submarine periscopes, hedge-hop- 
ping planes, or from tanks. England has 
defeated horizontal detection by using 
screens. Oblique observation is the angle 
at which the bomber finds his target; 
oblique photographs from different points 
are used by the camoufleur in solving his 
camouflage problems with static objec- 
tives. Overhead observation is the angle 
used by aerial photographers. 

Work on home defense projects follows 
patterns similar to those for military ob- 
jectives. Civilian camoufleurs take ad- 
vantage of military techniques and re- 
search in disguising of manufacturing 
plants and buildings using as little of the 
priority materials as possible. 

Whatever protective concealment the 
government allows to be performed, in 
connection with municipal and public 
utilities and private manufacturing plants 
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making non-military articles in the vital 
areas of the United States, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. Certain men were appointed as 


Region 
I 


2 
3 Baltimore, Md.............. 
5 Cleveland, Ohio............. 
6 
7 Omaha, Neb....... 
8 
9 


eee 


San Francisco, Calif.......... 
Washington, D. C........... 


camouflage specialists for OCD in various 
regions and the District of Columbia to 
direct activities in camouflage. Among 
these men are: 


Charles G. Loring 
Francis Keally 

John H. Scarf 

J. Warren Armistead 
Martin F. Hartenstein 
none 

Keith Martin 

none 

Frederick L. Confer 
Greville Rickard 


Coursges SPONSORED By OCD 


OCD-sponsored courses in camouflage 
have been conducted in colleges, univer- 
sities, and schools in these regions and cer- 
tificates have been awarded to those with 
particular qualifications who completed 
the required training. Most of the short 
courses are now terminated. The original 
purpose of the Protection Branch of the 
OCD was to have these courses given only 
to responsible people of mature age, pre- 
ferably over 28 years, experienced in han- 
dling men, and who know how to esti- 
mate and handle large sums of money such 
as are often involved in camouflage de- 
signs. Camouflage is extremely expensive, 
definitely curtailed by shortage of ma- 
terials, and filled with difficult problems. 

Students among the ranks of architects, 


engineers, and landscape architects usually 
have ideal training and qualifications for 
camouflage. An artist is too often im- 
practical, yet an artist can be practical as 
has been proved in certain instances. 

Classes limited in numbers between 26 
and 60 students have been recommended, 
and attention has been given to learning 
about combat tactics, vision, photography, 
conspicuous features, planning, paint, 
planting, structural phases, smoke screen, 
special effects, blackouts, analyses of in- 
dustrial areas, cost estimating, presenta- 
tion of design, and researches from experi- 
mental laboratories. Fort Belvoir, Va., is 
the research center for work in camouflage. 

Schools. Short courses sponsored by the 
OCD and now generally discontinued have 
been given recently in the following 
schools: 


Alabama, Auburn............. 
California, Berkeley........... 
Connecticut, New Haven...... 
District of Columbia.......... 
Illinois,Chicago.............-- 


Kansas,Kansas City........... 
Maryland, Baltimore.......... 
College Park......... 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
University of California 

Yale University 

George Washington University 
Georgia School of Technology 
Chicago School of Design 
Cranbrook Academy of Art 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
University of Illinois 

Art Institute 

University of Kansas 

Maryland Institute of Art 
University of Maryland 
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Massachusetts, Cambridge..... 
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Harvard University 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Michigan, Ann Arbor......... 
New Jersey, New Brunswick... 
New York,Brooklyn........... 

Farmingdale, L. I... 


University of Michigan 

Rutgers University 

Pratt Institute 

N. Y. State Institute of Applied Agriculture 


New York......... Columbia University 
New York University 

Syracuse........... Syracuse University 
Oklahoma, Norman........... University of Oklahoma 
Oregon, Corvallis............. Oregon State College 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.... University of Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh...... Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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lyn, N. Y. Reinhold Publ. Corp., New 
York, 1942. 


Dr. Greenleaf's series of Guidance Leaflets and other research studies 


4) are widely used by counselors. 


He is at present engaged in the preparation |B 


of briefs on a variety of occupations, especially those related to the war effort. 
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Job Satisfaction 


Researches and Opinions of 1940-1941 


ROBERT HOPPOCK and ROBERT H. SHAFFER 
New York University and Indiana University 


@ A study of job satisfaction is particu- 
larly significant at a time when the 
demands of the war require even 
greater production. This report 4 
researches published 1940-1941 fol- 
lows two earlier biennial summaries 
which appeared in this journal. 
Readers will be interested in com- 
paring the results of these later studies 
with those reported previously. 


HIS IS THE THIRD in a series of biennial 
petra prepared to supplement the 
reviews of research which appeared in 
1935 in Job Satisfaction.' This report 
covers researches published during 1940 
and 1941. 

The results in these later studies agree in 
the main with those reported previously. 
The most important emphasis introduced 
during this period was the importance of 
breaking down over-all percentages and 
results into departmental tenure and age 
groups. The intense drive for increased 
production, particularly in 1941, was the 
motivating force behind many of the 
studies and dominated the interpretation 
of results. In addition to these two 
points, the studies bore on most of the 
topics covered previously such as the 
relation of job satisfaction to salary, 
educational level of the employees, skill 
level, type of work, ambition, attitudes 


'Robert Hoppock. Jot Satisfaction, New York: 
and Brothers, 1935. Robert Hoppock and 


S. Spiegler. “‘Job Satisfaction Researches of 1935- 
1937,"" Occupations, XVI (April, 1938), pp. 636-643. 
Robert Hoppock and Charles Odom. ‘“‘Job Satis- 
faction—Researches and Opinions of 1938-1939," 
Occupations, XIX (October, 1940), pp. 24-28. 


toward employer and managerial policies. 

Six of the studies dealt statistically with 
the extent of dissatisfaction among the 
employee population studied. These six 
reported a total of nine over-all percent- 
ages, six being under 33 and three over. 

The two previous reviews covered 49 
investigations with 117 percentages rang- 
ing from zero to go per cent dissatisfied. 
Combining the results published during 
1940 and 1941 with these previous totals, 
we have 55 studies reporting 126 percent- 
ages, of which 79 are below 33'/s, 46 
above, and one “‘about 

Bergen (1), Moore (14), Stagner, Rich 
and Britton (18), and Hull (9) all empha- 
size the necessity for identifying the de- 
partment or group dissatisfied even though 
it represents a comparatively small per- 
centage of the total. Moore states this 
point well: ‘‘If attitude studies are to be 
effective, these malcontents must be iden- 
tified, provision for discovering the causes 
of the discontent must be made; their 
real-work interests must be known and 
their transfers to or preparation for work 
for which they are qualified and in which 
they are interested must be effected."’ 

Several of the studies included the rela- 
tionship between dissatisfaction and age 
of employee or length of service. Bergen 
found that women with more than seven 
years of service had much lower morale 
than those of shorter service. Hull's 
findings differed on this point. He found 
that the attitude of employees with less 
than one year’s service was comparatively 
good, the mid-term people of from one to 
five years’ service relatively low or un- 
favorable, and those with more than five 
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years’ service relatively favorable. Moore 
reported that from 20 to 4o per cent of 
the workers between 20 and 35 years of 
age were disappointed with their progress. 
The study of machine tool workers by 
Stagner, Rich, and Britton supported this 
finding. In another paper (15), Moore 
pointed out that a lack of opportunity for 
advancement is a frequent source of dis- 
content, particularly where young people 
are numerically dominant. In three sepa- 
rate investigations conducted by his or- 
ganization, the employees studied placed 
a chance for promotion before all other 
factors. 


EARNINGS 


The three studies discussing satisfac- 
tion with earnings agreed in finding more 
than one-third of the employees studied 
dissatisfied. Two of these, Stagner, Rich 
and Britton (18), and Bergen and Chering- 
ton (2), dealt with special groups, the 
first with highly skilled machine tool 
workers and the second with senior execu- 
tives. Cole (5) found that 69 per cent 
of the employees studied felt that the com- 
pany could afford to pay better wages. 
In discussing this problem he concluded 
that ‘Increased wages do not offer the 
most workable solution to the problem 
of wage satisfaction. The solution ob- 
viously lies in developing the conviction 
that wages are fair.”” 

The study by Stagner, Rich and Britton 
(18), which was a direct outgrowth of the 
defense effort in 1941, had its inception 
in speculation as to whether machine- 
tool workers were putting more effort into 
their jobs because of the national defense 
program. As the project developed, the 
researchers found that job satisfaction 
was the major factor in the attitudes and 
efforts of these workers and that defense 
attitudes must be studied in relation to 
job satisfaction. 

One hundred fifty-seven highly skilled 
machine tool workers were interviewed 
orally in their homes. Less than one- 
third of this number were dissatisfied as 


measured on an over-all basis. In 20 other 
possible percentages, eight indicated that 
more than one-third of the men were dis. 
satisfied; two, one-third; and ten, under 
one-third. Dissatisfaction with pay was 
higher than any other item covered, with 
only 10 to 15 per cent of the workers satis- 
fied. This finding differs from the major- 
ity of other studies in the field which have 
usually found the pay element to be sub- 
ordinate to other factors. 

The authors felt that their result on this 
item was due to the fact that a worker 
disgruntled about some other factor was 
more likely to be dissatisfied with his 
pay also. He would want to make up 
for it with higher pay. The authors 
concluded that ‘This suggested that more 
attention to workers’ emotional needs by 
management might save a considerable 
amount of money and trouble over wage 
increase. 

Age as estimated by the interviewer 
seemed pretty definitely related to satis- 
faction—more of the young men being 
discontented. Men with three or more 
dependents expressed more satisfaction 
than those with smaller families. Forty- 
six per cent of the men felt they had 
worked harder, and 49 per cent thought 
other men had tried to work harder, to 
help national defense. In conclusion, 
the authors emphasized that ‘‘there should 
not be any sharp separation in our think- 
ing between money-rewards for work, 
and the ego-satisfaction coming from a 
feeling of doing a good job, and having the 
boss know it is good."’ They also felt 
that ‘‘men who believe that their em- 
ployers could (and presumably should) 
pay them more are in general those who 
feel dissatisfied about recognition and 
supervision.” 


ATTITUDE or Orrice WorKERS 


Hull (9) sought to determine the atti- 
tudes of office employees under present 
conditions by circulating an attitude ques- 
tionnaire to an unspecified number of 
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JOB SATISFACTION 


office employees who were asked to check 
one of five answers to various questions. 
For example, one was, ‘‘Generally speak- 
ing, how does (the company) compare as a 
place to work with other companies 
that you know about or have worked 
for?” One per cent of the employees 
checked ‘‘one of the very worst;"’ 3 per 
cent, ‘“worse than average;"’ 21 per cent, 
“just average;"’ 41 per cent, ‘better than 
average; and 34 per cent, “‘one of the 
very best."" The author felt that the 
75 per cent checking the latter two answers 
indicated the preponderance of satisfied 
employees. 

Another typical question asked was, 
“How much does the management care 
about the welfare of the people in jobs 
such as yours?’” The distribution among 
the five possible answers was: Less than 
any other company, 1 per cent; less than 
most other companies, 4 per cent; about 
the same as most other, 32 per cent; more 
than most of the others, 46 per cent; and 
more than any of the others, 17 per cent. 
In interpreting the results of his survey, 
Hull emphasized the significance of the 
variation from department to department. 
In his opinion, the total score or over-all 
percentage of satisfied employees conceals 
important facts. 

Hull felt that there were three major 
factors influencing attitudes of employees, 
viz., personality and social adjustment, 
which are part of the individual and 
which he brings to the job with him; 
social and psychological satisfactions ex- 
perienced hour by hour on the job; and 
the company personnel policy which is 
mechanical in operation and usually con- 
trolled by top management. 


A SAMPLING oF WorRKERS 


Cole (5) reported on a survey of workers 
of ‘all classifications’’ in Philadelphia to 
determine what employees think about 
their jobs and why they think as they do. 
A series of twenty questions to be an- 
swered by “‘yes’’ or “‘no’’ was asked of a 
sampling of workers in five groups: 
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trade, clerical, transportation, communica- 
tion, public service, and manufacturing. 
In answer to the question, ‘Do you like 
your work or would you prefer some other 
occupation?”’ sixty-five per cent of the 
group replied ‘‘yes’’ (like) and 35 per cent, 
Cdislike). 

Cole analyzed the problem of employee 
attitude toward pay in particular with 
such questions as “‘Do you think your 
employer can afford to pay better wages 
to all out of the profits the company 
makes?”’ (69 per cent—yes, 25 per cent— 
no). ‘Do you know approximately how 
much your company made or lost last 
year?’ (29 per cent—yes, 71 per cent—no) 
and ‘‘Would you be interested in knowing 
more about the finances of the company 
and how it is run?’’ (76 per cent—yes, 
21 per cent—no). He felt that the dis- 
semination of financial information in- 
creases a man’s liking for his job, reduces 
his belief that he is underpaid, increases 
his company loyalty, and improves his 
attitude toward general working condi- 
tions. 

Moore (14) found three typical atti- 
tudes on the part of the dissatisfied worker. 
One expressed in the statement, ‘‘You 
can’t get anywhere in this place,’’ was 
commonly the wail of the young worker. 
The second, expressed as, ‘‘No one ever 
notices anything you do here,"’ varies 
from department to department and was 
directly related tosupervision. The third, 
‘Who could be interested in the type of 
work I have to do?’’ pervaded all depart- 
ments and was particularly crucial in the 
determination of morale. 

In one survey discussed by Moore, 89 
per cent of the employees said they would 
take the same job they had if they were to 
choose, while 11 per cent said they would 
choose other types of work. He empha- 
sized that the centers of potential dis- 
order were among the 11 per cent who were 
constantly dissatisfied, not among the 89 
per cent who preferred their own jobs. 
Thus, he concluded that **. . . employee 
attitude surveys fail to achieve their pos- 
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sible ends unless they offer occupational 
guidance facilities to that small percent- 
age of misplaced workers who will pro- 
vide fuel for the fire of revolt as along as 
they are at the type of work which brings 
them only financial reward.” 


Executives STUDIED 


A large manufacturing company which 
was planning to have an attitude study 
made of its employees and supervisors de- 
cided as a preliminary step to have a study 
made of the attitudes of its 51 senior 
executives. The results were reported by 
Bergen and Cherington (2). The most 
unfavorable specific attitude of the group 
was toward the equitableness of executive 
compensation. More than 50 per cent 
felt that their salaries were lower than 
for other comparable positions in the 
company. Less than one-third of the 
executives felt that the best man almost 
always received promotion when a higher 
job was filled. Nevertheless, the study 
revealed that the general morale was good. 


MaNnaGEMENT, A Factor 


The origins of attitudes toward manage- 
ment were investigated by McGregor and 
Arensberg (13) who studied research engi- 
neers in an electrical manufacturing com- 
pany through the use of observation, inter- 
views, and questionnaires. It was found 
that the important common attitudes of 
the group toward company policy and 
management were directly associated with 
conflicts arising out of inconsistencies be- 
tween the verbalized philosophy of man- 
agement and the actual day-to-day social 
interaction among the groups, and be- 
tween the members and their leaders. 

Attitudes included demand for greater 
Participation in management, resentment 
over increased restrictions upon the free- 
dom of action of the engineer which were 
normal accompaniments of the develop- 
ment of the company, and criticisms re- 
flecting the need for greater consistency 
and predictability with respect to the be- 
havior of the management. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Three studies approached the problem of 
job satisfaction from the standpoint of the 
expectations and complaints of the em- 
ployees. The National Association of 
Manufacturers (16) surveyed the opinions 
and wishes of **6,000 representative em- 
ployees."’ One of the interesting results 
revealed was the fact that of those em- 
ployees holding management chiefly to 
blame when disputes arose, 42.9 per cent 
put the responsibility on the foreman, 25 
per cent on the superintendent or general 
manager, and 16.7 per cent on the presi- 
dent. Yet the employers’ biggest mis- 
takes as indicated by the survey, all oc- 
curred in the policies set by top manage- 
ment: wages too low, executives’ sala- 
ries too high, hours too long, prices too 
high, etc. 

De Vyner (6) studied the requests and 
complaints of unionized workers in a 
southern textile mill. | Seniority ques- 
tions were largest in number, complaints 
against individuals were second, and work- 
ing rules, wages, and working conditions 
third. Schoeberlein (20) discussed, ‘‘What 
the Employee Expects of his Employer.” 
He classed these expectations under five 
headings: health and safety, wages, 
working conditions, supervision and pro- 
motions, and relations between the em- 
ployee and his employer. 

The importance of incorporating an at- 
titude survey in the regular training pro- 
gram was discussed by Brown (3) who em- 
phasized that what employees think is 
the case in any situation is far more im- 
portant than what may really be the case. 


Casuat Facrors 


The casual factors of job satisfaction 
as revealed by the total work experience 
were studied by Seidman and Watson (17). 
Their data were secured from occupation 
record sheets in the files of the former 
Adjustment Service in New York City. 
The records of 190 men were studied. 

Each of the subjects had indicated the 
job he favored in reply to the question, 
‘*Which of che jobs you have held appealed 
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to you most, or proved most interesting?”’ 
The reasons for their satisfaction with the 
jobs named were secured from the answers 
to the subsequent inquiry, ““Why?’’ Of 
the cases studied, 83 per cent named a 
specific job, 15 per cent said no job had 
appealed to them or proved interesting, 
and 2 per cent said all jobs had proved 
interesting. 

Of the men naming a specific job, 29 
per cent favored it because of ‘‘vocational 
aspiration ;’’ 24 per cent, “congenial work 
conditions and social contacts;"’ 19 per 
cent, “initiative, responsibility and pres- 
tige;'’ 12 per cent, ‘‘variety of tasks;”’ 
8 per cent, “‘opportunity for promotion;”’ 
4 per cent each, ‘short working hours’ 
and ‘‘salary.’’ The authors observed that 
their evidence supported the finding that 
salary plays a relatively minor rule in job 
satisfaction. A further analysis of the 
data revealed no significant relationship 
between salary and the favored and less 
favored jobs. 

In another report Seidman and Watson 
(23) discussed the relationship to job dis- 
satisfaction of several factors which had 
been listed by a group of Adjustment Ser- 
vice registrants as responsible for their 
having been ‘“‘not entirely successful’’ 
on certain jobs. 

Although the very excellent report by 
Roethlisberger and Dickson was discussed 
in the review of researches during 1938 
and 1939, two additional articles bearing 
on the report are worthy of mention here. 
Stuart Chase (4) discussed the technical 
report in popular and dramatic form in a 
very satisfactory manner. In the other 
report bearing on the former study, Harold 
A. Wright (25) of Western Electric de- 
sctibed the counseling program at the 
Hawthorne plant of his company and 
described some basic types of maladjust- 
ments in industry. He included some well 
selected case studies to illustrate his 
points. 

J. J. Evans, Jr. (7) and Lansburgh and 
Spriegel (11) discussed the attitude sur- 
veys and poll of employee opinion con- 


ducted by the Armstrong Cork Company. 
The percentages of dissatisfied employees 
were well below one-third on all items, 
with the range of dissatisfied employees 
being from 1.2 per cent up to 17.1 per 
cent. 

The creation of morale and the impor- 
tance of handling employees properly were 
stressed by Wolff (24) in a witty discussion 
which included many illustrative anec- 
dotes. One of his points was that the 
little things in management and employee 
relations were more truly indicative of the 
real policy than any other indices. He 
used as an example the firm which had a 
sign on its freight elevator, ‘This elevator 
is dangerous—employees only.”’ 

The first yearbook of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues (10) 
was devoted to industrial conflict. Part 
Two, comprising five chapters, discussed 
different aspects of job adjustment and 
summarized research in the field. Each 
chapter was written by a different author, 
many of whom are cited in the bibliog- 
raphy of this article. Chapter Six, ‘“Work 
Satisfaction,” is of particular relevance to 
this review. 


RELATION OF AVOCATIONS 


In a new approach to the problem, 
Super (21, 22) investigated the rela- 
tionship of avocations to job satisfaction. 
He secured his data by circulating a ques- 
tionnaire to 273 men ranging in age from 
20 to 68, with a mean age of 38. All were 
members of hobby groups of some kind. 
They were asked, among other ques- 
tions, why they chose their present job, 
which they had a greater preference for, 
their vocation or avocation, and whether 
they were satisfied or dissatisfied with 
their present job. 

He found that men who believed they 
had chosen their jobs for economic reasons 
tended to derive more satisfaction from 
their avocations than their vocations, 
whereas those men who believed they had 
chosen their jobs because of their interest 
in them derived more satisfaction from 
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their vocations. Men whose major avo- 
cations resembled their vocations were 
found to be satisfied with their jobs, 
whereas those whose major avocations 
did not resemble their vocations tended to 
be dissatisfied with their jobs. 


Super also found that occupational 
changes which result in greater similarity 
of vocation to avocation are more likely 
to result in job satisfaction than changes 
which lessen the similarity. Also, men 
in vocations related to their avocations 
tend not to desire a change in occupations 
but these in occupations unrelated to their 
avocations tend to desire a change, par- 
ticularly to those occupations which re- 
semble their avocations. 


He concluded that job adjustment was 
not so much dependent upon a balance of 
activities in vocations and avocations but 
was more dependent upon the existence of 
outlets for dominant interests in one’s 
major activities and particularly in one’s 
work. 


TEACHERS INVESTIGATED 


McClusky and Strayer (12) investigated 
teachers’ satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
with teaching. Their data was secured 
anonymously from 131 elementary and 
high school teachers by circulating a ques- 
tionnaire of 107 items. The teachers 
were asked to check each item according 
to a 7-point code ranging from 3 to —3. 
The authors concluded that the twenty- 
five most satisfying and the twenty-five 
most dissatisfying experiences suggest 
that the teacher-pupil relationship is the 
most conspicuous source of feeling in the 
teacher's life in general; but practically 
every phase of the teacher's life, ranging 
from his relation to his community to the 
equipment in the class room, is involved 
in his adjustment. The men and women 
teachers in the study tended to agree on 
their greatest satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions, but the women teachers were 
more extreme in their reactions, regardless 
of the direction. 


Further investigation is needed into the 
causes of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
in specific fields and on specific job levels. 
The studies just reviewed indicate that 
different factors might be dominant at 
various occupational levels. The rela- 
tionship to job satisfaction of avocations 
and other leisure time activities needs 
additional investigation. These studies 
might provide data which would be over- 
looked by the more traditional studies of 
on-the-job factors in job satisfaction. 

It is necessary that many more investi- 
gations be made in the field of job satis- 
faction before any valid generalizations 
can be drawn—if such time is ever reached. 
The many studies reviewed to date all 
support the conclusion that the factors in 
job satisfaction are so varied that each 
situation must be viewed separately and 
almost independently. 


FurtTHerR INVESTIGATION NEEDED 
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“*Believing that some of us ought to stay on the job training counselors,” Ths 
Dr. Hoppock has turned down several invitations to go to Washington. 


He has just added a military section to Occupational Index. . . 
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Rotary Gives Youth Vocational Experiences’ 


C. A. WEBER 


Director of Research, 147th District of Rotary International, and Superintendent of Schools, 
Galva, Illinois 


% A Rotary project which enables 
youth to find its place more quickly in 
the world of work is described here. 
Other service clubs could also cooper- 
ate with the schools and make a valu- 
able contribution to the community. 


EVERY business and profes- 
sional worker has sometime re- 
marked that he learned more on his first 
real job than he did in school. Right or 
wrong, this remark springs from the fact 
that we did really find learning essential 
when we ran up against real problems. 
Unfortunately, much of the work in the 
secondary schools of America has been re- 
moved from real life. The English teacher 
expects a boy to write a real letter to an 
imaginary boy telling him about imagi- 
nary things—and always with the knowl- 
edge that the real issue is not to write a 
letter, but to write it in acceptable form. 
The economics teacher talks about wages, 
and pupils try to imagine what wages 
would be like. The class discusses the 
low wage scale of three dollars per day 
in some area of employment, while most 
of the pupils sit in class wishing they could 
earn three dollars per week. The soci- 
ology class discusses child labor and be- 
comes imbued with the idea that children 
should not work and that business men 
who give youth jobs are likely to be sus- 


? This article is based upon a research study entitled 
An Experiment in oe oye between Rotary Clubs of the 
147th District and Public High Schools for Providing Work 
Experience for Youth by C. A. Weber and the Work- 
Study Committee: Dr. Milton C. Towner, chairman, 
and Francis L. Bacon, vice-chairman. The high 
schools involved are in Galva, Evanston, and Chicago, 
Illinois. Dr. Eugene S. Lawler, of Northwestern 


University, acted as technical adviser. 


picious ogres who trample young people 
down slowly for profit to themselves. 

High school programs include voca- 
tional orientation and the study of occu- 
pations, but most high school students 
come in contact with only three occupa- 
tions: teaching, the occupation of the 
father, and home-making. 

It should not be assumed from these 
statements that our high schools are not 
doing a good job. They are. What is 
needed is more cooperation between organ- 
ized public education and the work-a-day 
world to give high school students a taste 
of what real work on a real job is like. 

Under the leadership of Herbert Taylor, 
then district governor of the 147th District 
of Rotary International and president of 
the Club Aluminum Company of Chicago, 
the ‘‘Work-Study Committee’’ was ap- 
pointed from the membership of Rotary 
Clubs of the 147th District to study the 
problem of initiating an organized effort 
to cooperate with public high schools in 
setting up work-experience programs 
whereby high school youths over sixteen 
years of age could get practical experience 
on real jobs. 


Settinc Up tHe ProGraM 


After a year’s work the committee out- 
lined a program whereby high school 
authorities would permit boys and girls 
to secure employment from a Rotarian, 
working a minimum of ten hours per week, 
and to receive credit for such work as one 
of the usual four subjects taken in the 
course of a year’s work in the school. 
The hours could be arranged with the 
employer and the school authorities. 

Each employer was to meet with the 
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parents of the boy or girl, the student, 
and a designated high school official to 
plan for the project. The plan was to be 
put in writing and signed by all parties 
concerned. Throughout the whole pro- 
gram, students were not permitted to work 
in occupations or under conditions pro- 
hibited by state or federal child labor laws. 

As a result of this effort, 69 high school 
seniors in three high schools, ranging from 
a small school enrolling less than 300 
pupils to a large high school enrolling 
more than 3,000 pupils, were given real 
jobs as a part of their regular high school 
program. The high schools had now be- 
gun to enlarge their educational program. 

The students were working as sales 
persons, waiters, bench workers in shops, 
stenographers, pharmaceutical workers, 
electrical shop workers, bakers, teachers, 
bank clerks, cashiers, window decorators, 
counselors, telegraphers, auto repair work- 
efs, assistants in animal hospitals, whole- 
sale produce workers, messengers, file 
clerks, meat cutters, cooks, lawyers, lathe 
workers, film developers, painters, social 
workers, and librarians. 

Before beginning the project the pupils 
were studied to see if they differed widely 
from the “‘typical’’ high school senior. 
The committee felt that they did not, for 
their interests in high school were aca- 
demic rather than vocational; they were 
happy in school; they felt a great need 
for teacher-pupil understanding and social 
status; their spare-time interests were 
sports, music, dates, art, theatre, Scouting, 
reading, home-making activities, and hob- 
bies; they felt that lack of self confidence, 
inability to be comfortable when with 
adults, inability to meet people, and lack 
of plans for the future and defined life 
goals were their chief problems. Slightly 
more than half planned to go to college, 
but some did not know why, and others 
wanted to go but felt that they could not 
because of lack of funds. 

At the end of a semester the research 
director for the Rotary Committee secured 
an evaluation of the work experience from 


pupils, employers, parents, and teachers. 
This report shows what happened when 
the students went to business and business 
men went to school. It is an appealing 


story. 
Tue StupEents Report 


Ninety per cent of the students reported 
that their work experience was very 
valuable because it gave them status as 
persons; it made them feel important; it 
gave them new understandings of the 
world of work; it taught them much 
about getting along with people; it en- 
abled them to judge more intelligently 
about their own futures; it taught them 
the value of work; and it stimulated a 
desire to learn. 

Here are a few of the students’ state- 
ments: 


I feel that my work experience has been 
worth while because it has afforded 
valuable experience in meeting the 
public. I have learned a great deal 
about management of a drug store. 
I have learned to be careful and pains- 
taking. It has given me insight into 
curtailment problems during war times. 
It has definitely shown me that phar- 
macy is what I want to make my life's 
work. 
I have discovered that the study of law is 
my immediate desire and that the work 
of a lawyer requires hard work, con- 
tinuous study, and exact thinking. 
My work experience has been the most 
significant experience of my life. 
Thanks to Mr. Curtis, my Rotarian em- 
ployer, I have gained an insight into the 
rofession of law which could not have 
duplicated in a high school course. 
I felt more important, more self con- 
fident, and more determined to really 
do a good job at Dartmouth after my 
experience. 
I had a feeling that I wanted to teach 
and after a semester of apprenticeship 
in the elementary schools, through co- 
operation of the schools and the Rotary 
Club, I am sure of it. I feel that I can 
go to a teacher-training school now with 
some understanding of the job I'm pre- 
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paring for. I have talked with girls 
who are in college now studying to 
teach and they tell me they wish they 
had had my experience. 

My experience in the Bon Ton Bakery 
has helped me immeasurably. Before 
I started to work I was afraid to speak 
and to express my opinions. I was ner- 
vous when around people. I hated to 
talk over a phone and I had never han- 
dled money. Now I can talk freely 
directly to customers or over the phone 
and I know how to count money quickly 
and accurately. This experience gave 
me something I've wanted and which no 
other high school course ever gave me. 


Tue Emptoyers Report 


Ninety-two per cent of the employers 
felt that the work experience had been 
valuable because the students became more 
serious, more accurate, more capable of 
assuming responsibility, more punctual, 
more courteous, more careful, and more 
tactful. Fifty-one per_cent stated that 
their own knowledge and understandings 
of the problems of youth had been en- 
larged and expanded. Here are some 
typical reactions of employers: 


It has given us a better understanding 
of youth; it has given us a new insight 
into our own occupation as an educa- 
tional agency; it has given us a feeling 
of satisfaction in that we have been able 
to contribute to the development of a 
boy. It has made us scrutinize our own 
policies. 
Teaching a boy is no small task. This 
experiment has given me a feeling of 
rofound respect for the educational 
oncaaier. We feel that we have been 
of help to the student—but we know 
that he has challenged us. This is the 
first time I really felt I was able to say 
that as a Rotarian I had rendered voca- 
tional service. 
As a lawyer it never occurred to me that 
a boy would be interested in me. When 
this apprentice came to me I suddenly 
realized a responsibility to youth I 
hadn't thought of before. John read 
law, went to court with me, helped in 
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minor details, and grew tremendously, 
From every angle it has been a stimu- 
lating experience to both of us. 

Every bit of effort we put out has been 
worth it. The girl became more socia- 
ble, a better sales girl, and a better 
student. We profited by service and 
so did the apprentice. 

Our experience has been by employing 
two senior boys half-days each. We 
were able to shift one full-time enm- 
ployee to other duties. Also, we were 
able to keep George during the summer 
months as a full-time employee. He 
has stated that he intends to go to col- 
lege in the fall. 

By giving the boy extra time explaining 
why we operate our store as we do, 
showing him our mistakes and suc- 
cesses, we have developed a boy who 
takes a keen interest in our work and 
who is valuable to our organization. 
Lester will probably continue to work 
with us after he finishes school. It has 
been a valuable experience for both of us. 


The teachers of the students were re- 
quested to report the effect of the work 
experience on the scholastic work of the 
pupils, on the general attitude and de- 
portment, and on their general personality 
development. Forty-six per cent of the 
teachers reported that school marks im- 
proved; 35 per cent reported no change in 
school marks; and only 19 per cent re- 
ported that school marks suffered. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the teachers re- 
ported that the general attitude of the 
students toward school improved; 30 per 
cent stated that there had been no notice- 
able change; while 12 per cent thought 
that the changes in attitude were not good. 

Sixty-one per cent of the teachers re- 
ported that the deportment of the pupils 
who were engaged in work experience 
improved, 29 per cent saw no change, and 
10 per cent thought that the pupils had 
slipped a bit in their general behavior in 
school. 

Sixty-four per cent of the teachers were 
of the opinion that the personalities of 
pupils had been improved by work experi- 
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ence; 35 per cent saw no change; and only 
1 per cent reported negative results. 


Tue Teacners Rerort 


Several statements from teachers are 
quoted to show their analyses of the 
effects of work experience: 


One year ago, Edward was apparently 
less stable emotionally than now. It 
was his habit to blame others for his 
faults. He now takes his few errors in 
stride, and is not upset by them. It is 
easier for him to converse with his class- 
mates and with his instructor. I believe 
this work has given him something 
tangible to hold as being something of 
practical value. 

It has caused Dan to do some very 
serious thinking about his future, some- 
thing he had never done before. 

I believe that work experience has con- 
tributed to the development of George's 
personality. He seems much more ma- 
ture. 

I believe more students should partici- 
pate in this type of experience, espe- 
cially during the summer months, and for 
school credit. The total effect on the 
student is wholesome and desirable. 
Bruce has, as a result of his work experi- 
ence, learned to organize his time in 
order to get everything done. He has 
learned to accept responsibility and io 
be dependable. 

Work experience has had a profound 
effect on at least two boys in my classes. 
These boys seemed lost and purposeless 
before their experience. Now they seem 
to feel that they are no longer “‘kids’’ 
but young men. Their whole attitude 
has changed. They work harder and 
with more apparent purpose. Contact 
with business men gave them something 
we didn’t give them in school. 

Bob himself feels that the work has had 
no effect upon him but that it has been 
difficult to keep up school work at the 
same time. (He Nia it.) I feel, how- 


ever, that the whole experience has done 
much for Bob that he doesn’t realize. 
He has emerged from the work minus 
the distaste for school which he did 


have and now realizes its value. In my 
opinion work experience had a tre- 
mendously beneficial effect upon Bob. 


Tue Parents Report 


The parents were almost unanimous in 
valuing the experiment highly. Ninety- 
two per cent of the parents said that work 
experience had been very beneficial to their 
children, and 65 per cent believed that 
their children had taken a keener interest 
in school work as a result of participation 
in work experience. The written reactions 
of parents reveal a keen insight into the 
changes which occurred in their children. 
Some of them follow: 


It has given my son an penesiy to 
partake of the responsibility of a real 
job and to learn from it. It has made 
him more mature. Since working, his 
grade markings have shown improve- 
ment. 

The work experience project did some- 
thing to our son which is difficult for 
us to describe. It gave him new energy 
to work and a much more healthy out- 
look on life—which even the war 
hysteria did not dent. 

I think that the work experience has 
been the most valuable siele-ennente 
John has had. It served to crystallize 
his ideas about going to college. 

It made him feel important—and so he 
acted more like a young man than a 
little boy. 

She enjoyed earning her own mone 
and in making better grades at school. 
It gave her some spending money and 
enabled her to hold her head up at 
school. This has meant a lot to her and 
has made our whole home much hap- 
pier. I really believe that it eliminated 
much bickering at home and kept us all 
on a more even keel. 

It didn’t take our boy long, after 
starting this project, to realize that his 
education was vitally important. He 
wasn't interested in going to college 
until after he went to work. We feel, 
as parents, that Rotary rendered an in- 
valuable service to us and to our boy. 
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Work experience is more beneficial to a 
young person who hasn't formed a 
definite plan as to his future education 
and, in an instance where the young per- 
son has had seeds of doubt siaand i 
his mind that the business world is 
interested only in what it can get out of 
him, it is like a benediction. One comes 
to see that he is of more value to the 
world than just for his machine worth 
and that business is interested in his 
welfare. This work experience has re- 
established in the aed of our boy a 
wavering trust in business. 
There are many boys who feel that they 
are misfits. This Rotary project has 
snapped our boy out of this state by 
putting him on a job which he could do 
and thereby placing him squarely on his 
feet. He began to feel important and 
worth something, and when this hap- 
gps we had a new and different boy. 
€, as parents, are very grateful. We 
had never heard of Rotary before, but 
now we watch for all the Rotary news 
and we're surprised at how much we 


Through this Rotary inspired project 
69 pupils learned that the work-a-day 


schools. 


d For the past 19 years Dr. Weber has been connected with the Illinois public 
He is Research Assistant for the Subcommittee on In-Service 
Education of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
@| Schools and a frequent contributor to professional journals. 
12 years, he has served as President of the Galva Club, as Chairman of the 

Vocational Service Committee, and since 1940 has been Director of Research 

for the Work-Study Committee of the 147th District of Rotary International. y 
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world expected them to express them- 
selves clearly, that it wanted young people 
who could calculate, meet people, be 
accurate, plan their time, choose wisely, 
solve everyday problems, and assume re- 
sponsibility. They learned that there 
really is a definite relationship between 
being informed and being successful at a 
job. As a result of this work experience, 
the students began to examine their own 
procedures and they wanted to learn. 
Motivation had sprung up within them. 
The result was that they improved their 
school work and their general attitude 
toward school. Their interest in experi- 
ences which might provide the needed 
attributes demanded by the employing 
world began to take precedence over their 
desire for fun, play, and pleasure. The 
experiences at work contributed more to 
what we know as general education than 
to marrow areas of specific vocational 
selection. 

Through the cooperation of Rotary and 
the schools these students were given an 
opportunity which may pay dividends 
throughout their working life. 
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Otsego Reports on New Program 


W. E. WOODWORTH 
Otsego, N. Y., County Director of Guidance 


Reports on county-wide | 
vocational guidance have previously 
been made in this journal—Kearney 
County, Nebr., XIV, pp. 656-660; 
Rockland County, N. Y., XIV, pp. 
394-410, 835-911; Breathitt County, 
Ky., XIV, pp. 1011-1110. Here is a 
report of the first year’s operation of 
the program in effect in Otsego 
County, N. Y. Its record will fur- 
nish encouragement to other counties 
contemplating a similar program. 
There are now three counties in New 
York State—Rockland, Otsego, and 
Lewis—which give vocational gui- 
dance service from the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


R SEVERAL years, schoolmen and 

many lay persons in Otsego County, 
N. Y., had seen the need for setting up a 
program to improve and expand the edu- 
cational and vocational guidance services 
for the young people in their county. 

In the spring of 1941, under the leader- 
ship of the Otsego County Vocational Ex- 
tension Board and with the cooperation of 
the Guidance Bureau of the State Educa- 
tion Department, plans were formulated 
for a county-wide guidance organization. 
The program was started the following 
September. Ten high schools entered the 
program with enrollments ranging from 
200 to 700 in all grades. 

To finance half of the estimated budget, 
each school was to pay a per pupil cost 
levied on the enrollment in Grades VII 
through XII. The Children’s Aid Society 
of Otsego County was interested in the 
project and agreed to furnish approxi- 
mately half the remaining amount. This 


year the cost of the program is being met 
entirely by the ten participating high 
schools. 

The central office was set up in Coopers- 
town. A county director was engaged to 
supervise and coordinate the program and 
a full-time secretary appointed to keep the 
central office open and to assist with the 
clerical duties involved. Working out of 
the central office, the county director 
spends one day in each school in rotation. 

The county office offers the schools the 
following services: 


Information on current practices and 
program plans; on occupational and 
educational opportunities—scholar- 
ships, and other financial aids; on 
apprenticeships and opportunities for 
training. 

Central employment agency. 

Cooperative purchasing agency for ob- 
taining books, pamphlets, films, and 
tests; a for interchange of 
material among schools. 

Standardization of forms, tests, proce- 
dures, pupil folders; special tests for 
particular cases and advice on testing 
practices. 

Aids on individual counseling problems 
in schools; counseling service for out- 
of-school youth. 

County-wide surveys. 

Speakers on occupations, colleges, etc. 

Publicity through press, radio, and talks 
before service clubs to interpret voca- 
tional guidance to the community. 


In each school there is a guidance com- 
mittee and a part-time counselor who 
serves as chairman. This committee, 
working with the county director, plans 
and executes the program. Each teacher 
is brought into the program through proj- 
ects to be carried out in homeroom or 


| 
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classroom. The school principal gives the 
final approval on all projects. Although 
the program in each school is planned to 
meet the specific needs of its students, all 
follow the same general pattern—collect- 
ing educational and occupational informa- 
tion, preparing pupil folders, group activi- 
ties, individual counseling, placement, 
and follow-up. 

The first year’s program in each school 
accomplished the following results. 


INFORMATION ON OccUPATIONAL AND Epu- 
CATIONAL OpporTUNITIES 


A file of educational and occupational 
information was set up. Most of this ma- 
terial was obtained from free and inexpen- 
sive sources. The county office sent to 
each school more than 350 free pamphlets 
on different occupations, to supplement 
materials collected locally. 

Files were set up of catalogues of col- 
leges, trade schools, business schools, 
beauty schools, and war industry training. 

Bulletin boards in the schools displayed 
information on job trends, educational op- 
portunities, training programs, etc. 

Surveys were made of occupational op- 
portunities in the community. 

Lists were compiled of citizens willing 
to interview students on the occupation in 
which they are engaged, and on the school 
or college they had attended. 

A “‘clipping’’ file was organized to file 
unbound materials. 

The county office lent several hundred 
pamphlets of educational and occupational 
information to the participating schools. 


Arps ror INVENTORY INDIVIDUALS 


A “‘pupil folder’’ was begun for each 
student in Grades I through XII, contain- 
ing information regarding his interests, 
achievements, aptitudes, etc. A program 
for annual testing in Grades I through XII 
was inaugurated. Through the county 
office the schools purchased a battery of 
mechanical performance tests that were 
used in each school. The county office 
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also secured special tests for particular 
cases. 

Tests were given and counseling to those 
students showing interest and aptitude in 
special fields such as art and music. Local 
experts in these fields assisted in the 
project. 


STIMULATION oF GRouP ACTIVITIES 


Classroom teachers devoted several days 
to the discussion of vocations that led out 
of the study of the various subjects. Post- 
ers, career booklets, etc., were made and 
exhibited. Lists of occupations relative 
to each subject were furnished teachers by 
the county office. 

A course on career information was 
offered to the seniors in each school. One 
period each week was devoted to discus- 
sion of occupations, choice of a career, vo- 
cational trends, educational and training 
opportunities, applying for and succeeding 
on the job. Visual aids and outside speak- 
ers were used. 

A ‘‘Guidance Newsletter’’ was sent out 
weekly from the county office, giving cur- 
rent information on jobs, training oppor- 
tunities. This was discussed with students 
in Grades VII through XII, and then 
posted on the bulletin board. 

A weekly ‘‘guidance’’ period for Grades 
VII through XI was scheduled. It was de- 
voted to a study of orientation, person- 
ality, occupations, training opportunities. 


PLACEMENT 


A branch office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service operated in the county 
office during the year, the employment in- 
terviewer being present two half-days per 
week and visiting each school several 
times during the year. The Employment 
Service was explained and students 16 
years of age or older who were interested 
in employment were registered. The pria- 
cipals and county director, through co- 
operation with the employment inter- 
viewer, aided in a number of placements. 

Each school planned follow-up surveys 
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of each graduate and drop-out after the 
first, third, and fifth year out of school, as 
recommended by the New York State Edu- 
cation Department. 

The program is continuing this year 
with the same fundamental objective in 
mind—to aid youth to find himself and to 
contribute his maximum in work and good 
citizenship to the society in which he 
lives. Effort is made to improve wherever 
possible and to expand and change wher- 
ever it is desirable. Plans have been 


and community projects, and has furthered the cause of vocational guidance 
through broadcasts and a column in a local paper. J 


|  Sénce 1930 Mr. Woodworth has served as teacher and director of guidance 
| in the public school of New York State. 

work experience, beginning as delivery boy at the age of 12 and including : 
sawyer, truck driver, painter, time keeper, etc. 


geared to meet the problems involved in 
guiding youth in wartime and to conform 
to the aims of the Victory Corps. 

No one knows what the future may 
hold, but the schoolmen of Otsego County 
are firmly convinced that youth needs ex- 
pert counseling on vocational and educa- 
tional planning and that when the emer- 
gency is over and the many problems of 
post-war adjustments arise, schools will 
need vocational guidance even more than 
they do today. 


In addition he has had varied 


He is active in NVGA 
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Who Makes the Self-Made Man?! 


Leo R. Miller 
Principal, Graceland School, Kansas City, Missouri 


Scene I 


The Counseling Office 


The counseling office of a junior high school. The counselor, Miss Friend, is seated at her desk, 
writing. After a moment the hall door opens and Jack, a typical junior high boy, enters. Miss 
Friend looks up, lays her pencil aside. 


Miss FriEND: Good morning, Jack. Won't you come in and sit down? 

Jack: Good morning Miss Friend. (He sits.) Have you a couple of 
minutes to spare? I'd like to ask you some questions about 
something I've been thinking about since powell. we afternoon. 

Miss Frienp: Certainly, Jack. If I can answer your questions, I'll be glad to, 
and if I can’t, perhaps we can work out the answers together. 
What is it you're wondering about? 

Jack: Well, yesterday afternoon in civics class, Miss Jones, you know 
she’s our teacher—well, she said something about some writer 
saying that there never was such a thing as a self-made man. | 
got to wondering about that because I've heard my dad talk 
several times about Mr. So-and-So being a self-made man and I 
wondered if they both could be right. I thought maybe you'd 
help me get it straight. 


Miss FriEND: Well, Jack, that might be a large order. Did Miss Jones explain 
her remark? 
Jack: No, she said she wanted us to think it over and see if we could 


understand what the writer meant. I have thought it over 
and what I think he meant and what my dad meant don’t make 
sense. 

Miss FrignpD: Perhaps your father was merely using a common, every-day 
expression that we often hear. Can you think offhand of some 
man besides a local person whom your father considers “‘self- 


made?” 
Jack: Well, let me see. (Thinks fr a moment.) Oh yes. We've 
talked about Abe Lincoln a lot. I've often heard dad say he 


was a fine example of a self-made man who began at the bottom 
and went to the top through his own efforts. 

Miss FrrEnpD: Yes, he is a fine example. Don't you think it would be inter- 
esting if we could learn before you go to Civics class just how 
much of a self-made man Abe Lincoln really was? (Rising) 
Let's go into the library and meet Abe. Of course we can do 
it only in our imagination but we can learn enough of his back- 


1 This playlet was prepared in a class taught by Mildred Lincoln Billings at the 1942 summer session at 
Pennsylvania State College. Designed for homeroom or assembly, it may be used by counselors in creating 
awareness of the interdependence of workers. 
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ground from good books for you to tell Miss Jones and the class 
about him and perhaps you can learn what the writer meant 
when he said that there never was such a thing as self-made 


man. 
Jack: Gee, that should be fun. Let's go. 
(They exit through hall door) 
Curtain 
Scenz II 


The Junior High School Library 


The room is deserted. Books line the shelves and at the left rear of the stage stands an enormous 
book. (This can be made of a wooden frame box covered with cardboard. It should be six feet 
high and gaily colored. The front can be hinged so that it can open like the pages of a book. It 
stands in such a position that characters may come from off-stage behind the book, open this hinged 
lid, and step into the room as if stepping from the book.) On its cover is printed in large letters, 
“Abe Lincoln Grows Up"’ (or any other title of a Lincoln biography in the local library). 

Miss Friend and Jack enter at right. 


Jack: Well, here we are. Now let's see what we can find out about 
Lincoln. 
Miss Fr1END: There are several books here that tell different things about his 


life but I think we'll turn first to this one over here. You 
know, Jack, you can learn a lot about work and people who 
work from good books. You can even learn quite a bit about 
what has helped famous people to become successful. Of 
course, you can’t be successful just by reading books. You 
can’t even pick out your own work that way. It isn’t that 
simple. But it is a help. 

Jack: I like to read books about famous men—people like Edison, and 
the Wright brothers, and Daniel Boone. I've read quite a bit 
about Lincoln but I guess I didn’t read it the right way to get 
the answer to this question. 

Miss FriEND: Sometimes that’s hard todo. Let us see what our book has to 
say about it. 


She walks over to the huge book, opens the cover slightly, and steps back. After a moment for 
effect, a long gaunt figure steps out, with trousers tucked in his boots, shirt open at the throat, and 
carrying an axe. He steps slowly to the center of the room. 


= (Stepping backward in consternation) Gosh. It’s Mr. Lincoln. 

NCOLN: (Smiling) Just call me Abe, Jack. Nobody down around New 
Salem, Illinois, would know what you meant if you went down 
there asking for Mr. Lincoln. What can I do for you? 

Jack is still overcome, so Miss Friend steps forward slightly. 

FRIEND: Jack has a problem that he would like to have you help him 
solve. Speak up, Jack, and tell Mr. Lincoln what you would 
like to know. 

Jack: Well, it’s like this. I heard in one of my classes that a writer 
said there was no such thing as a self-made man. My dad has 
always spoken of you as being self-made and I am wondering 
who is right. 
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LincoLn: 
Jack: 


LIncoLn: 
Jack: 


LINCOLN: 


Miss FrienpD: 


LINCOLN: 


Miss FriEND: 
LINCOLN: 


ACK: 
NCOLN: 


ACK: 
NCOLN: 


ACK: 
NCOLN: 


INCOLN: 


OCCUPATIONS 


In other words, you want to know to what extent I might bea 

self-made product. Is that the idea? 

That's about right. I guess if there ever was such a person, 

he'd be you. 

(Thoughtfully) Well, let's see. How about my parents, my 

mother, especially. Would you figure they had anything to do 

with what I became? 

Oh, sure. Everybody has parents. But—well, I don’t know— 

I never did think of them as helping so much to make a man 

what he is when he’s grown up. 

Then you'd better start thinking about it, son. My mother 

taught me habits of honesty and carefulness that stayed with 

me all my life. If I hadn’t got those habits at home, I'd have 

been too old to get them anywhere after I left home. 

You see, Jack, Abe Lincoln means that sometimes things which 

have a great deal of influence on our lives come from least ex- 

pected places. 

That's right, Miss. Then there was the store keeper in New 

Salem. He gave me what you would call a try-out period and 

I learned that I wasn’t cut out for store-keeping. Too free 

with my credit. I'd figure he had a lot to do with helping me 

find out what I didn’t like. 

One of our biggest difficulties today with helping city boys is 

the fact that it is hard for them to get many chances to get try- 

out experiences in real work. 

(Laughing) If they had lived in my time they wouldn't have had 

any trouble in getting real work todo. We had plenty to do— 

sometimes too much. I think maybe that’s why I turned to 

law and moved to Springfield. It looked like an easier way of 

making a living. 

How did you get started in law? 

Well, a lawyer in New Salem helped me by talking with me and 

letting me use his books. I always did like to talk and argue. 

I reckon you'd say that lawyer had something to do with mak- 

ing me a self-made man, eh, Jack? 

I think I begin to see what you're driving at. 

I'm sure you do. You look like a pretty smart lad. Then 

don’t forget my wife. She was a driver, but she helped to 

straighten me out, more than once. 

My fad says that’s what mom does for him. 

(Laughing) 1 don’t doubt it. Then there was a group of men 

who helped me to get the nomination for the presidency. They 

might just as well have chosen some one else. And Stephen A. 

Douglas, the Little Giant, I learned a lot from him. ‘Course 

some of it was things not to do, but it all helped. 

I guess, then, that you wouldn’t call yourself a self-made man. 

(Stepping back inside the book) Jack, the only way a fellow could 

be that would be for him to be shipwrecked on a desert island 

when a little boy and to grow up by himself. But he'd be little 

better than an animal. He might be a self-made man but 

nobody would want him to get a patent on the process. 
CurTAIN 
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Scene III 


The Counselor's Office, Again 


Miss Friend and Jack enter. Miss Friend sits behind desk at left, Jack sits in chair facing 


audience, beside desk. 


Jack: 


Miss FriEND: 


Jack: 


Miss Fr1END: 


Jack: 


Miss FR1END: 


Jack: 


Miss Frrenp: 


Jack: 


Miss FrreND: 


Jack: 


Miss Fr1END: 


Jack: 


Miss FrrgND: 


Well, that was some experience. I won't forget it for a long, 
long time. 

Yes, I said we could learn a lot from good books. Did all this 
help you with your problem? 

You bet! But I guess my dad is just using a figure of speech, 
too, when he calls Henry Ford a self-made man? 

Well, when I was in Greenfield Village, a year ago, I saw 
Ford's first motor in a museum there, with a fitele sign saying 
that his wife — him by dropping gasoline into the cylinder 
while he cranked. 

My gosh! A wife again! Did all these men have to have 
wives to help them? 

(Dryly) You'll learn a lot more about that later, young man. 
But back to Mr. Ford. He was a poor man and one doesn't 
build cars in a barn. He needed money to build a factory. 
Where do you think he got it? 

Borrowed it, I suppose. 

That's right, by issuing shares of stock. All mpd meg | who 
lent him money helped to make him what he is today. Then, 
also, how many cars do you think Henry Ford could build in a 
day with his own two hands? 

Not many—none at all, I suppose. 

That’s where the thousands of laborers come in. They provide 
the work without which nothing could be done. They all 
helped produce your self-made man. 

I'm pretty sure that I have the answer for Miss Jones now. 
And I can see that lots of people are going to have to work 
together and to help me if I'm ever going to be successful. 
What do you plan to be, Jack? 

I want to be a cabinetmaker and build fine furniture like I see 
over in the museum. 

A cabinetmaker? That's a fine ambition. Let's take a few 
minutes before you go to classes and see who some of these 
people are who are going to help you. Look! 


Miss Friend points to door at right. A series of characters enter, one after another, and after 
| pe their lines remain on the stage, moving to the left to give room for those yet to come. The 
rst two are a middle-aged couple. 


Moruer: 


I am Jack's father and this is his mother. We've watched him 
with pride and we've done all we could to give him a good 
start in life. His health has been cared for, he’s had a good 
home, and we've tried to give him a good education. 

We plan to send him on to school to study what he wants and 
is best fitted for. It may be a little hard but we'll make the 
necessary sacrifices. 
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TEACHER: 


CARPENTER: 


CoLoNIAL CRAFTSMAN: 


ARTIST: 


MacuiNIsT: 


BusINESSMAN : 


Miss Frignp: 


Jack: 


OCCUPATIONS 


I represent the teachers of the schools which Jack has attended, 
We have given him a basic training and have aided him in learn. 
ing about different vocations for which he might be fitted. The 
final choice has been his but before he could make that choice 
he had to learn much about many lines of work, his own 
strengths and weaknesses, his likes and dislikes. We fur. 
nished him guidance in that. 

I am the master workman to whom Jack will come when he 
finishes trade school. He will be an apprentice and must work 
and study much more before he becomes a journeyman worker 
in cabinetmaking shops. I'll teach him all I can and hop 
that he will be a credit to the craft. 

I represent the master workmen of the Ley Sheraton, Hepple. 
white, Chippendale, Duncan Phyfe, and all the rest, whose fine 
furniture serves today as models for those who desire to produce 
superior work. Jack will study our handiwork in museums 
and galleries, for inspiration in his own career. 

Artists, illustrators, and interior decorators all will have much 
to do with Jack’s work. Our designs for homes, the choice of 
colors and woods will determine largely the materials and lines 
of his furniture. The artist has much to do with trends in 
architecture and the decoration of homes and these in turn in- 
fluence styles of furnishings. 

The workman of the past had few tools and little equipment in 
his shop. The result was that fine furniture was largely hand- 
made and therefore expensive. But we, in our machine shops, 


“now produce tools and high-speed machines which enable the 


modern cabinetmaker to make many pieces of fine furniture 
while the artisan of yesterday was making one. It is true that 
they are not hand-made, nevertheless they can be authentic 
reproductions and can bring beauty and charm to homes which 
could never afford antique, hand-made furniture. 
I represent the whetnule and retail stores, the outlets for Jack's 
fine furniture. Were it not for our window dressers, display 
make-up men, and salesmen, few people would know of the 
cabinetmaker’s product. We acquaint the prospective pur- 
chasers, the homemakers, with the merits of various types of 
furniture; by attractive displays in windows and stores we 
stimulate their desire to buy, and without customers Jack would 
find little use for his product. 
You see, Jack, these are some of the many who are helping you 
to become a reliable, socially useful workman. As you I 
gress in your vocation, never forget the debt you owe to them 
and the contribution your work makes to society. 
I certainly won't, Miss Friend. It makes me feel a little 
humble to realize that so many have helped me and are goin 
to help me. And no matter how successful I may become I’ 
never fone that I am a self-made man. 
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Editorzal Comment + + 


A Good Record in High School Does Count 


VERY COUNSELOR of youth in school 

has heard students say, “It doesn’t 
matter what kind of record I make in 
school. Employers don’t care what you 
have done in school.”’ 

In the effort to combat this attitude, 
Robert D. Falk, State High School Super- 
visor, South Dakota Department of Public 
Instruction, has compiled a 124-page 
manual entitled, ‘“‘Your High School 
Record—Does It Count?”’ It is filled with 
exhibits which show that the record a boy 
or girl makes in high school does count in 
ways he little dreams of. First come re- 
productions of blanks which various firms 
require job applicants to fill out. In each 
one appear blanks calling for information 
about what the candidate did in school: 
subjects he took, clubs to which he be- 
longed, offices he held, etc. 

Next come sample blanks showing how 
these firms rate their employees on the very 
traits which are stressed in school—vo- 
cabulary, studiousness, voice, attentive- 
ness, ambition, punctuality, neatness, re- 
spect for authority, ability to get along 
with others. 

More dramatic still are forms which em- 
ployers send to the principal of the school 
attended by the applicant, asking for 
marks on scholarship, personal traits, in- 
tegrity, distinctive achievement in extra- 
curricular activities, etc. Several employ- 
ets write, “‘We have found information 
from schools and teachers very valuable in 
helping us judge on an applicant's fitness.”’ 
Forms have been included in the manual 
which were filled out by actual principals. 
Here is a sample: 


Don is one of the four most outstand- 


ing boys I have had in High School in 
the last nineteen years. He is neat, 
courteous, ver democratic, v 

thoughtful of others, and I am sure will 
make a success in anything he attempts. 
His personality is one of the most pleas- 
ing. He was one of those who could al- 
ways be depended upon to do the right 
thing—little things as well as big. He 
played football for three or four years, 
sang in the Glee Club, and took an ac- 
tive part in school affairs generally. He 
was ready at all times to work for the 
good of the school and used his qualities 
of leadership in a constructive way. I 
am sure you would make no on: in 
obtaining his services for a position, for 
we have learned from people since he 
was graduated for whom he has worked 
that he has great initiative and does 
everything as well as he did in school. 
I recommend him without any hesita- 
tion whatever. He will make good! 


There is little question that the princi- 
pal's favorable report on Don had much to 
do with his getting the job. 

Prominent among employers represented 
by blanks is the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. One of the questions asked is, 
“Is the applicant loyal to the United 
States?”’ 

High school graduates who go to college 
face still more rigid scrutiny of their high 
school records, according to Mr. Falk's ex- 
hibits. Naturally the college requires a 


transcript showing academic credits and 

grades. In addition, many colleges ask for 

ratings from high school teachers and prin- 

cipals on personal traits, habits, attitudes, 

etc. Particularly searching questions are 

asked regarding applicants for university 
(Please turn to page 504) 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


The Business of the Association 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the Officers and 

Trustees of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association was held January 
14-18, in New York City. 

The situation was unusual in that this 
was the only substitute for the usual annual 
convention at which time the business of 
the Association is also considered by the 
NVGA legislative body—the Delegate 
Assembly. As a consequence, the Officers 
and Board of Trustees were keenly aware 
of an added burden of responsibility for 
wise and carefully considered decisions. 

The following were present: Margaret 
E. Bennett, President; G. Gilbert Wrenn, 
First Vice-President; Florence E. Clark, 
Second Vice-President; Leonard M. Miller, 
Treasurer; Mildred M. Hickman, George 
E. Hutcherson, Carroll L. Shartle, and 
Marion Trabue, Trustees; and Clarence W. 
Failor, Executive Secretary of the Association 
and Managing Editor of Occupations. 


In addition to a number of committee 
chairmen who observed the Board meet- 
ings, Harry D. Kitson, Editor of Occupa- 
tions, and Mrs. Mildred Lincoln Billings, 
Chairman of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and Organization, attended some of 
the sessions. 

Perhaps the most important single action 
of the Trustees was, in conference with 
Mrs. Billings, to put the ‘‘final touches”’ 
on the proposed revision of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws and to outline the pro- 
cedure of referring it for adoption to the 


Branch Delegates. Special procedures were 
necessary since the war has made a physical 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly impos- 
sible. The proposed Constitution and By- 
Laws, together with an outline of the pro- 
cedure for adoption, are found on pages 
480-490 of this issue of Occupations. 
The Board received and approved the re- 
ports of the Treasurer on the financial 
status of the Association and Occupations. 
Mr. Miller’s report on the Association 
showed assets of $4,179.06 as of January 1, 
1943. Excess of ordinary income over 
expenditures for the nine-month period 
since the last annual report was $646.95. 
It was pointed out that during the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year income will 
probably be smaller and expenditures will 
probably be larger. Gratification was ex- 
pressed on the response made to the Dele- 
gate Assembly's request for contributions 
to make up the deficit incurred in 1941- 
1942. A total of $685.80 had been re 
ceived up to the end of the calendar year. 
The Report of the Treasurer on the opera- 
tion of Occupations during the past six 
months showed assets of $30,465.70. The 
Magazine has invested capital of $23,- 
330.09 ($5,032 of it in War Bonds), most 
of which is represented by the Carnegie 
Fund ($18,853.37) and the Carnegie Fund 
for Promotion ($5,450.95). Although the 
excess of income over expenditures for the 
six months’ period was $3,909.62, it was 
recognized that before the fiscal year comes 
to an end on June 30, 1943, this may be 
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largely wiped out by increased expendi- 
tures and lessened income. 

The Board was especially pleased with 
the report on Vocational Guidance for Vic- 
tory—T he Counselor’ s Wartime Manual. Two 
printings, totaling 13,000 copies, have been 
completely sold out. Up to the end of the 
yeat $1,278.28 had been realized on the 
sale of the Manual despite the fact that 
more than 7,000 copies were distributed 
free to members and subscribers. Hearty 
praise for the Manual and recognition from 
individuals and organizations throughout 
the country have been received. 


The report on subscriptions to Occupa- 
TIoNs was presented by the Managing Edi- 
tor. With the exception of the loss in- 
curred from the cancellation of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps subscriptions, the cir- 
culation of Occupations is higher than it 
was one year ago, and substantially the 
same as it has been for the past three years. 
Circulation of the January, 1943, issue was 
5,896. 

It was recognized that the maintenance 
of circulation figures was due partially to 
the issuance of the Counselor’ s Wartime Man- 
ual, although the splendid work of the 
Circulation Committee headed by Ralph 
B. Kenney had a significant influence. 
Applying tests used by circulation experts, 
both the new promotion and the renewal 
campaign conducted during the summer 
and fall of 1942 rate as eminently successful. 


The renewal campaign which has been 
carried on during the fall of 1942, in line 
with the recommendations made to the 
Circulation Committee by a circulation 
expert, was discussed at length. The 
Board wishes any members whose dues are 
paid and who have received notices that 
their membership was expiring to know 
that duplication of notices was due to the 
lag of time between payment of dues to the 
Branch secretary-treasurers and their re- 
cording by the Subscription Department, 
which was overloaded with the distribu- 
tion of the Special September issue, com- 
piling the Membership Directory, installa- 


tion of a new filing system, etc. Members 
who receive unnecessary notices should 
drop the Subscription Department a note 
to that effect. 

The Board was pleased to hear the report 
of the Executive Secretary on membership 
of the Association and of its Branches. 
These figures are given on page 494 of this 
issue. It was suggested that Branch 
officers explore all possible means of sur- 
mounting the difficulties encountered by 
Branches in holding their usual meetings 
as a result of stringent curtailment of trans- 
portation. Branches may be kept together 
by holding meetings of smaller groups 
which can more easily get together. Their 
efforts can be coordinated by mail. Branch 
bulletins can also be issued to good effect. 

Dr. Failor was asked to request Branch 
officers to send him the names of members 
who are in the Armed Services, so that 
suitable recognition may be given them. 

The Board elected Dr. Bennett and Dr. 
Trabue as NVGA representatives on the 
Board of the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. Marguerite Zapo- 
leon was approved as Chairman and Lester 
J. Schloerb as Vice-chairman of the Occu- 
pational Research Section. Gwendolen 
Schneidler, Lt., WAVES, was approved as 
Chairman of the Individual Analysis Sec- 
tion. 

The question of developing closer rela- 
tions with our Latin-American colleagues 
was discussed at length. Progress to date 
is reported on page 495 of this issue of 
OccupaTIONs. 

It was suggested that some plan be de- 
vised whereby the rapid developments in 
vocational guidance and occupational in- 
formation may be brought to our members 
more promptly. Means by which this can 
be accomplished are being studied and will 
be announced or effectuated later. 

Many other problems of a business na- 
ture were discussed by the Board, including 
decisions on a continued supply of paper 
for Occupations, adoption of the NVGA 
budget for the fiscal year 1943-1944, etc. 
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Revised Constitution and By-Laws of N.V.G.A. 


Proposed for Adoption 


HE ACCOMPANYING revision of the 

Constitution and By-Laws is the re- 
sult of several years of study of the organi- 
zation and functions of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association by the present 
Committee on Constitution and Organiza- 
tion and its predecessors. 

This draft, prepared by the Committee— 
Mildred Lincoln Billings, Chairman—was 
developed by means of extensive corre- 
spondence and conferences over a period of 
time extending from the winter of 1941, 
through the meetings of the Board of Trus- 
tees at New York City, January 14-18, 
1943. This draft supersedes the draft 
published in Occupations, February, 1942. 

Although unanimity of opinion in every 
minute detail was not reached, it is signifi- 
cant that, in substance and as a whole, the 
Board of Trustees and the Committee 
agreed on this draft and recommended its 
prompt adoption. 

Some of the major differences between 
this revised form and the Constitution and 
By-Laws under which we now operate are 
as follows: 


1. Standards set for admission of mem- 
bers. 

2. In admission of Branches, emphasis 
is shifted from number of members 
enrolled to ‘prospect of success as a 
Branch.” 

3. Establishment of Divisions based on 
stabilized interest groups. 

4. Change of function of Delegate As- 
sembly to conform with responsibili- 
ties of the Board of Trustees as legal 
of an incorporated 

ody. 

for professional members. 

At present, of the sum which a 

Branch Member pays, $2.00 goes to 

the National Association. It has 


av 


been proposed that this be raised to 
$2.50, as a means of making the 


National Association more nearly 
self-supporting. 

7- Collection of dues at a fixed time, 
covering the period from July 1 
through June 30, with provisions 
for adjustments to bring current 
members into this uniform system. 

8. Provision for establishment of Re- 
gional Federations of Branches. 


Procedure for adoption, in accordance with 
our present Constitution, is as follows: 


1. A published copy of the Constitution 
and By-Laws is presented herewith. 

2. Branches to undertake immediately 
a study of the proposed Constitution 
and prepare to vote on its adoption. 
The appointment of a special com- 
mittee in each Branch is recom- 
mended. 

3. Call a meeting of the Branch or, if 
necessary, develop other means of 
registering the opinion of members 
on this question and instructing 
delegates. 

4. Report to the Executive Secretary 
the names of delegates chosen to 
represent the Branch, in accordance 
with the number prescribed under 
the present Constitution, #.¢., one 
vote for each twenty members, or 
major fraction thereof. 

5- The votes of the delegates of the 
Branches to be received at National 
Headquarters by May 15, 1943. 

6. Voting must be either “Yes” or 
“No” on adoption. Should a nega- 
tive vote be cast, it is requested that 
reasons for this vote be reported. 

The Executive Secretary will correspond 

with Branch officers and will inform them 
of the number of delegates to which they 
are entitled. He will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to assist Branches in every possible 
way in working out procedures. 

Crarence W. Farror, Executive Secretary. 
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Revised Constitution and By-Laws 


of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 


CONSTITUTION 


ArtTicte I 
Name 


The name of the Association shall be the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Incorporated. 


Articze II 
Purpose 


The purpose of the Association shall be 
to foster vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional adjustment and to establish and 
improve standards of professional service 
in these fields. 


Articte III 
Membership 


Secrion 1. Any person who is satisfac- 
torily recommended as to qualifications 
and ethical standards, is eligible for con- 
sideration as a member of the Association, 
under the conditions defined in the By- 
Laws. 


Section 2. Members of this Association 
may hold membership status as defined in 
the By-Laws. 


ArTIcLE IV 
Branches 


Section 1. A group of members in good 
standing with prospect of success as a 
Branch, may organize and be chartered as 
a Branch of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association by vote of the Board ot 
Trustees and ratification of the Delegate 
Assembly as indicated in the By-Laws. 


Section 2. A Branch of the Association 


shall be autonomous in the conduct of its 
affairs consistent with the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the National Association 
and with its own Constitution and By- 
Laws. A Branch shall have the power to 
choose its own officers and committees. 


Officers and delegates chosen by Branches 
must be members of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 


ARTICLE V 
Divisions and Committees 


Section 1. Divisions shall consist of 
stabilized interest groups and shall repre- 
sent functions needing special emphasis or 
attention. New Divisions authorized by 
the Board of Trustees shall be approved by 
the Delegate Assembly. 


Section 2. The President and the Board 
of Trustees shall appoint such standing 
committees or other units as are needed for 
effectively carrying out the work of the 
Association. The Delegate Assembly may 
recommend to the Trustees the establish- 
ment of such committees or units. 


Section 2. Special committees may be 
authorized by the Delegate Assembly or by 
the Board of Trustees as the need arises. 


Articie VI 
Officers and Trustees 


Section 1. The officers of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association shall be 
a President, a Vice-President, and a Treas- 
urer. 

Section 2. Officers of the Association 
shall be elected annually and shall hold 
office for one year or until their successors 
are chosen. 


Section 3. The Board of Trustees shall 
consist of: 
A. The officers of the Association 
B. The immediate Past-President of the 
Association 
C. Six Trustees-at-Large 


Section 4. Trustees-at-Large shall hold 
office for a term of three years. Two 
Trustees shall be elected each year. 
Section 5. Officers and Trustees shall not 
succeed themselves in office for more than 
two consecutive terms. 
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Articie VII 
Meetings 


Section 1. Conventions, conferences, and 
other meetings of the Association shall be 
held at such time and place as shall be de- 
termined by the Board of Trustees or by 
the Delegate Assembly in accordance with 
the Constitution and By-Laws. 


The Board of Trustees shall 
meet at least once a year. Other meetings 
of the Board of Trustees may be held at the 
call of the President or of the Executive 
Committee. 


SECTION 2. 


Articze VIII 
Delegate Assembly 


Section 1. The Delegate Assembly shall 
be composed of Delegates chosen by the 
Branches in accordance with the By-Laws, 
whose qualifications are accepted by the 
Committee on Credentials. Officers, Trus- 
tees and Past-Presidents, if not appointed 
as delegates by their respective Branches, 
shall be members ex officio of the Delegate 
Assembly if they so desire. 


Section 2. The Delegate Assembly shall 
meet at least once a year and shall transact 
business as specified in the By-Laws, except 
in case of an emergency, provision for 
which shall be made as specified in the By- 
Laws. 


Section 3. The Delegate Assembly shall 
formulate policies for the guidance of the 
Board of Trustees, and of the Association 
as a whole, and may initiate activities in 
accordance with the Constitution and By- 
Laws. The Delegate Assembly shall act 
upon the reports of the Trustees, Divisions, 
Standing Committees, and such Special 
Committees as are responsible to the Dele- 
gate Assembly; shall ratify the admission 
of new Branches approved by the Board of 
Trustees, approve the establishment of 
Divisions; may authorize Special Commit- 
tees; and shall make or amend By-Laws in 
harmony with the Constitution. 


Articie IX 
By-Laws 


The Delegate Assembly shall make such 
By-Laws as may be necessary for the proper 
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government of the National Association, 
which are not in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the Association. 


ARTICLE X 
Amendments 


Section 1. Proposals to amend the Con- 
stitution may be initiated by the Delegate 
Assembly, by the Board of Trustees, or by 
individual members, provided in any case 
that such proposals to amend are submitted 
in writing and signed by at least twenty- 
five qualified members of the Association. 
These written proposals for amendment 
must be in the hands of the Executive 
Secretary at least sixty days prior to the 
date at which they are to be submitted for 
consideration, and shall have been pub- 
lished in at least one issue of the official 
Journal of the Association. Except in case 
of an emergency, the Lp pny amend- 
ments shall be submitted to the Delegate 
Assembly for discussion. A majority vote 
of the Delegate Assembly shall constitute 
a recommendation that the proposed 
amendments be submitted to the member- 
ship for adoption. A two-thirds affirma- 
tive vote by mail of the members of the 
Association actually voting shall be neces- 
sary for the adoption of such amendments. 
In case of an emergency in which there is 
no meeting of the Delegate Assembly, the 
vote on proposed amendments may be 
taken directly from the membership of 
the Association. 


BY-LAWS 


Articie 
Admission and Membership 


Sscrion 1. The membership of the Asso- 
ciation shall consist of two classes: 

A. Professional Members 

B. General Members 
Section 2. Professional Members are per- 
sons who are technically competent in the 
fields of guidance and personnel and who 
possess the following minimum qualifica- 
tions: 


A. A Bachelor's Degree from a recog 
nized college or university 
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B. Four years’ work experience in edu- 
cation, business, industry, social 
service, and/or government, two 
years of which were in the guidance 
and personnel fields, including any of 
the following activities, singly or 
in combination: 

1. Actual performance in, or im- 
mediate supervision of: 

(a) Educational and 

tional counseling 

(b) Teaching classes on guid- 

ance pa personnel topics 
in Secondary Schools and 

Colleges 

Research in developing in- 

formation, technics, or pro- 

cedures in guidance 
(d) Job placement or adjust- 
ment of workers, involv- 
ing counseling 
2. Engagement in the preparation 
of professionally competent 
people in the above fields 

C. The endorsement of two professional 
members signifying that the candi- 
date is technically competent and 
ethical in practice.* 


Section 3. Application for professional 
membership shall be made through the 
Membership Committee of the National 
Association and shall be approved by the 
Board of Trustees. 


voca- 


(c) 


Section 4. General Members are those 
whose qualifications and ethical standards 
are acceptable to the Membership Com- 
mittee. 


Section 5. Application for general mem- 
beship shall be made through the local 
Membership Committee of the nearest 
Branch or directly to the office of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. Such an application must 
be accompanied by recommendation as to 
qualifications and ethical standards from at 
last two members of the National Associa- 
tion. 


Section 6. A Member-at-Large, either 
Professional or General, is a person who 
oes not have access to a Branch of the 
Association. 


Scrion 7. Subject to the semen of the 
Membershi i 
ship in the 


Committee, a Life Member- 
ational Vocational Guidance 
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Association may be purchased by or for a 
person who is a member of the Associa- 
tion in good standing, for the sum of 
$100. Life membership carries voting 
power in the affairs of the National Asso- 
ciation and subscription to the official 
Journal of the Association. 


Articte II 
Finances 


Section 1. A General Member of the 
National Association shall pay an annual 
fee of $2.50. Such payment shall be made 
either directly to the office of the Executive 
Secretary or through the cooperation of 
Branch Treasurers, as shall be determined 
by the Board of Trustees. 


Section 2. A Professional Member of the 
Association shall pay an annual fee of 
$5.00, payment to be made as indicated in 
Section 1. 


Section 3. A Professional Member-at- 
Large shall pay a fee of $5.00; a General 
Member-at-Large, $3.50, both directly to 
the office of the Executive Secretary. 


Section 4. Payment of fees for each type 
of membership entitles the individual to 
voting power in the affairs of the National 
Association and to a year’s subscription to 
the official Journal of the Association. 


Section 5. The Board of Trustees shall de- 
termine annually the allocation of annual 
fees received from members between the 
Journal Fund and the General Fund of the 
Association. 


Section 6. Each Branch shall assess a 
local fee sufficient to keep in contact with 
members and to carry out activities. 


Section 7. Provision may be made for 
Life Membership fee of $100, to be paid as 
a whole or in installments of not less than 
$1oayear. All funds for Life Membership 
in excess of annual dues shall be held in a 
Trust Fund to be known as the Life Mem- 
bership Fund until the obligation to the 
member is discharged. 


Section 8. The Board of Trustees shall de- 


* The first Professional Members shall be admit- 
ted by action of the Board of Trustees. 
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termine the remuneration to be paid to 
salaried employees of the Association. 


Section 9. The fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion shall cover the period from July 1 
through June 30. 

Section 10. Membership in the Associa- 
tion shall be on an annual basis, uniform 
with the fiscal year of the Association. 
National membership dues shall be pay- 
able on July 1 to cover the ensuing fiscal 
year. 

New members joining after February 1 
may pay half of the annual dues. There- 
after they shall pay full year’s dues 
annually. 

Adjustments to bring all members into 
uniformity with this annual basis of dues 
payment may be made through the office 
of the Executive Secretary. 


Articze III 


Branches of the Association 
Admission and Regulations 


Section 1. A group of individual mem- 
bers of the Association desiring to organize 
and be chartered as a Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
shall file an application with the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Section 2. A Constitution and By-Laws 
in harmony with the National Associa- 
tion's Constitution and By-Laws, a list of 
officers, of members of the proposed Branch 
and their occupational titles, shall ac- 
company the application for a charter. 


Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall 
submit the application and proposed Con- 
stitution oT By-Laws to the Board of 
Trustees for immediate action. Tentative 
— by the Board of Trustees which 
allows the Branch to plan its activities 
shall be ratified at the next meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly. 


Section 4. Amendments to any Branch 
Constitution shall be reported within 
thirty days to the Executive Secretary for 
a by the Board of Trustees of the 
ational Association. 


Section 5. A Branch shall collect its own 


fees and have entire management and con- 
trol of funds to be expended for local pur- 


poses. 
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Section 6. Each Branch shall transmit to 
the Executive Secretary of the Association 
the names of its officers, committee chair- 
men, and delegates within 30 days of their 
election or appointment. Between April 
1 and June 30 of each year, the Secretary of 
the Branch shall send to the Executive 
Secretary an annual report of the activities 
and status of the Branch, including a com- 
plete list of the members, specifying type 
of membership. 


Section 7. A Branch may have Associate 
Members who meet only local requirements 
of the Branch. Such members shall have 
no voting power in the selection of Dele- 
gates to the Delegate Assembly or in the 
elections of officers and in other affairs of 
the National Association. 


Section 8. Representation in the Dele- 
= Assembly shall be based on the num- 

of paid national memberships registered 
with and verified by the Executive Secre- 
tary as of December 1 preceding the ap 
pointment of Delegates. 


Section 9. A Branch may have its charter 
revoked by the Delegate Assembly at the 
recommendation of the Board of Trustees if 
it fails to maintain a suitable level of activi- 
ties and a reasonable number of members 
in good standing of the National Associa- 
tion. 


Articie IV 
Regional Federations 


Section 1. Two or more Branches may 
organize a Regional Federation and may 
apply through the Executive Secretary to 
a Board of Trustees for official recogni- 
tion. The purpose of such a Federation is 
to encourage cooperation among Branches 
and thus to strengthen their programs and 
to enlarge their activities. 


SgcTion 2. Regional conferences may bh 
planned by Federations of Branches or tem- 
porary groups of Branches with the ap- 
proval and cooperation of the National 
Association. 


ARTICLE V 


Nominations and Elections 


Section 1. The Committee on Nomina 
tions and Elections shall supervise nomina- 
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tions and election procedures with the 
assistance of the Executive Secretary of the 
Association. 

Sscrion 2. The method of procedure to be 
used by the Committee on Nominations 
and Elections shall be as democratic as pos- 
sible. The following procedure is recom- 
mended : 

1. A first nominating ballot to indivi- 
dual members qualified to vote and/- 
or a ballot to Branches asking for at 
least two nominees for each office 
from which an alphabetical list of 
nominees shall be made up (omitting 
names of individuals or Branches 
submitting the nominations) 

2. Asecond nominating ballot obtained 
from the membership based on the 
above lists prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions, with opportunity for the 
member to add other nominees 

3. The Committee on Nominations and 
Elections prepares the official ballot, 
selecting at least two nominees for 
each office, taking into consider- 
ation: 

(a) alifications for office 

(b) Number of nominating votes 
received 

(c) Geographical location 

(d) Policy of alternating a man and 
a woman for the Office of Presi- 
dent 

(e) Consent of proposed nominee 

The Committee on Nominations and 
Elections with the consent of the Board of 
Trustees may alter the plan suggested or 
try other procedures that give promise of 
more democratic results, taking into con- 
sideration suggestions from members or 
the Delegate Assembly. 

The ballot prepared by the Committee 
on Nominations and Elections shall be sent 
by the Executive Secretary to each indi- 
vidual member qualified to vote. A secret 
ballot shall be used. Returns shall be 
summarized by the members of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Elections with 
the assistance of the Executive Secretary. 

The results of the election may be an- 
nounced and released for publication in the 
official Journal of the Association at the 
discretion of the Committee, with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 3. The Vice-President shall suc- 
ceed the President for any unexpired term. 
In case of a vacancy in the office of Treas- 
urer, the Board of Trustees shall have the 
power to fill the same until the next elec- 
tion. In the case of a vacancy in the office 
of a Trustee-at-Large, the Board of Trus- 
tees shall have the power to fill the same 
until the next election, at which time a 
Trustee-at-Large shall be elected to fill the 
unexpired term. 


Section 4. In order to add another Trus- 
tee-at-Large in 1945 and to even up terms 
of office, the following temporary provi- 
sion shall be made: 

In 1944 elect two Trustees for two years; 
in 1945 elect two Trustees for two years 
and two Trustees for three years; from 
1946 proceed on the basis of two Trustees 
elected each year, and each holding office 
for three years. 


Articie VI 
Personnel 


Section1. The Trustees are authorized to 
7 an Executive Secretary, the Editor 
of the official Journal, and such other staff 
employees as may in the judgment of the 
Trustees be required. 


Section 2. The Editor of the official 
Journal of the Association shall be ap- 

ointed annually by the Board of Trustees. 
The Executive Secretary of the Association 
and Business Manager of the official Jour- 
nal shall be appointed by the Board of 
Trustees and shall hold office for the dura- 
tion of a contract which may be terminated 
by either party on a 60-day notice preced- 
ing the end of the fiscal year. If no such 
notice is given, the contract is auto- 
matically renewed. 


Section 3. Staff employees of the na- 

tional oflice may be selected by the Execu- 

tive Secretary, their appointment and re- 

muneration to be determined with the co- 

— and approval of the Board of 
rustees. 


Articre VII 
Duties of Officers and Trustees 


Section 1. The President shall preside at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association and 
meetings of the Delegate Assembly, shall 
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appoint Chairmen of all Special Committees 
unless otherwise specified in the motion 
establishing such committees, and shall 
supervise all activities of the Association. 
The President shall also serve as President 
of the Board of Trustees and shall be a 
member ex officio of all committees. 


Section 2. The Vice-President shall per- 
form the duties of the President in his ab- 
sence. 


Section 3. The Treasurer shall be jointly 
responsible with the Executive Secretary 
for the funds of the Association. They 
shall, in making disbursements from the 
funds of the Association, keep proper check 
of budgets and funds appropriated for 
committees. They shall prepare an annual 
report of finances of the Association and of 
the Journal. The Treasurer shall be suit- 
ably bonded. 


The Treasurer, in cooperation with the 
Executive Secretary, shall keep an accurate 
account of all funds received and disbursed. 


Section 4. The Executive Secretary of the 
Association shall act as Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and of the Delegate Assembly, and 
shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the meetings of these groups. 


The Executive Secretary shall receive all 
membership fees from Branches or indi- 
viduals and deposit these and other re- 
ceipts in the bank accounts of the Associa- 
tion and shall be jointly responsible with 
the Treasurer for the funds of the Associa- 
tion. He shall therefore be suitably 
bonded. A summary of expenditures shall 
be submitted to the President and the 
Finance Committee monthly or at such 
periodic intervals as they request. 


The Executive Secretary shail be Busi- 
ness Manager of the official Journal of the 
Association. He shall propose tentative 
budgets for the Association and the Jour- 
nal for the fiscal year, in cooperation with 
the Treasurer al the Finance Committee. 


The Executive Secratary shall be re- 
sponsible for correspondence and business 
affairs of the National Headquarters office 
unless otherwise stipulated in the Consti- 
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He shall ke cus- 
todian of all properties of the Association 


tution and By-Laws. 


not otherwise accounted for. He shal] 
keep a register of the names of all mem- 
bers of the Association, and their member- 
ship status. 


Section 5. The Board of Trustees, 
through the Executive Secretary of the 
National Association, shall make reports 
to the Annual Meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly. These reports shall include 
brief reports of committees, financial and 
statistical reports of the Association in- 
cluding the Journal, budget for the As- 
sociation, budget for the Journal, and 
other matters which should be brought to 
the attention of the Delegate Assembly. 


Artice VIII 
Divisions and Committees 


Section 1. Divisions of the Association 
as defined in the Constitution shall consist 
of: individual appraisal, counseling and 
instruction; placement and follow-up; 
professional training; administration and 
supervision; occupational research. 


Section 2. The Chairmen of Divisions 
shall be chosen by the Board of Trustees 
from a list of names submitted by each 
Division, respectively. 

Section 3. Areas of service may be repre- 
sented by committees, cross-sectioning 
Divisions and covering, for example, col- 
lege, secondary school, out-of-school, 
rural, business, and industry. 


Section 4. Standing Committees of the 


Association: (See Constitution, Art. V, 
Sect. 2.) 

A. Executive Committee 

B. Finance Committee 

C. Nominations and Elections 

D. Council of Guidance and Personnel 

Associations 
E. Public Relations 


1. Publicity 

2. Radio 

Program Committee 

1. Convention Committee (includ- 
ing cooperation with related 
organizations such as AVA, 
NEA), with Committees on 
Program, Local Arrangements, 
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Exhibits, Credentials 
2. Regional Conferences 
3. Cooperation in Branch pro- 
grams 
Membership Committee of the Na- 
tional Association 
1. Branch Membership Committee 
Publications Committee 
1. Editorial Board for Journal 
2. Circulation 
3. Special Publications 


Chairmen of Standing Com- 


mittees shall be appointed by the President 
of the Association and the Board of Trus- 


tees. 
Section 6. Members of Standin 


Com- 


mittees, unless otherwise specified, shall 
be appointed by the Chairmen subject to 
the approval of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 7. The work of Standing Com- 
mittees may be described as follows: 
A. The Executive Committee shall con- 


C. 


sist of the President, the Treasurer, 
and one officer or Trustee-at-Large 
to be appointed by the Board of 
Trustees. The Executive Secretary 
shall serve as a member of this Com- 
mittee without vote. This Com- 
mittee shall act for the Board of 
Trustees in the interim of its meet- 
ings. It shall promptly report to 
this Board all business transacted 
and its acts shall be subject to ap- 
roval or reversal by said Board. 
he Executive Committee shall 
have the right to initiate business 
and to bring to the attention of the 
Board of Trustees such matters as 
need its consideration. 
The Finance Committee shall be ap- 
— by the President from the 
oard of Trustees. The Treasurer 
and the Executive Secretary shall 
be members ex officio. The Finance 
Committee shall be responsible for 
the prior audit of major expendi- 
tures (thus excepting minor current 
expenditures). It shall prepare the 
annual budgets in cooperation with 
the Executive Secretary who shall 
submit to them his estimated budg- 
ets. 
The Committee on Nominations and 
Elections shall consist of three mem- 


bers appointed by the Board of 
Trustees and shall be assisted by the 
Executive Secretary in carrying out 
nomination and election procedures 
in accordance with the Constitution 
and By-Laws. 
Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. The representation on 
the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations shall consist of 
delegates apportioned by the Coun- 
cil and appointed by the Board of 
Trustees. The President shall act 
as one of these delegates. Each 
delegate except the President shall 
serve for two years. The President 
shall have power to appoint alter- 
nates for representatives who can- 
not be present at meetings of the 
Council. This Committee shall be 
responsible for the relations be- 
tween the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. Members of this 
Committee shall be official dele- 
gates of the Association at the 
meetings of the Council and shall 
have power to represent the Asso- 
ciation at these meetings. 
Public Relations. This committee 
shall have responsibility for rela- 
tionships with other organizations 
which have to do with the inter- 
ests of the Association when such 
relations are consistent with the 
purposes and policies of this As- 
sociation. 

1. The Committee on Publicity shall 
be responsible for general and 
Convention publicity for the 
Association. It shall have 
charge of furnishing written ma- 
=i to various organs of pub- 
lic opinion, both at the time of 
the Annual Convention and 
throughout the year. 

2. The Committee on Radio shall 
have charge of the promotion of 
vocational guidance through 
radio, and shall serve as a clear- 
ing house for the dissemination 
of information re 
methods and contents of broad- 
casts. 


G. 
D. 
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The Program Committee shall consist 
of three Committees as outlined, 
with such other Committees added 
as may be deemed necessary for the 
conduct of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation, in such matters as pertain 
to Program. 

1. Convention Committee. This Com- 
mittee shall be responsible for 
the arrangement of the pro- 
gram, local arrangements, com- 
mercial exhibits, credentials of 
delegates to the Delegate As- 
sembly, and other matters inci- 
dent to the successful conduct 
of the Annual Convention. 
The Chairman of the Conven- 
tion Committee may appoint 
chairmen of Committees, at the 
recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Committee on Program shall 
prepare and submit to the Board 
of Trustees programs for Con- 
vention and for such other 
meetings of the Association as 
may be held —— the year. 
The Committee shall cooperate 
in the — of programs 
for related organizations when 
requested, such as AVA, NEA, 
State Teachers Associations, 
and programs for regional con- 
ferences. 

The Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements shall have general 
charge of all local arrangements 
for the Convention. 

The Committee on Exhibits 
shall have charge of arrange- 
ments for commercial and other 
exhibits at the Annual Conven- 
tion. 

The Committee on Credentials, 
appointed by the Board of 
Trustees, shall approve the cre- 
dentials of Delegates. 

2. Regional Conferences. Two or 
more Branches or a federation 
desiring to arrange a Regional 
Conference may have the co- 
operation of this Committee in 
working out its conference, 
thus providing for continuity of 


‘an sen and points of view in 

armony with the purposes and 
of the Association. 
t may also need to clear 
through the Convention Con- 
mittee on Program. 

3. Cooperation in Branch Programs. 
In order to help Branches in the 
preparation of programs for 
their meetings, this Committee 
shall serve as a medium for ex- 
change of points of view, sug- 
gestions on programs, and shall 
provide sample programs and 
materials whenever possible. 
This Committee shall strive to 
unify the points of view and 
activities of the Branches, and 
bring about closer understand- 
ing of the principles and pur- 
poses of the Association as a 
whole. 


G. Membership Committee of the Na- 


tional Association. The Membership 
Committee shall consider indivi- 
dual applications for professional 
membership and shall make recom- 
mendations to the Board of Trustees 
based on its findings. The members 
of this Committee shall have pro- 
fessional membership status. 

The Branch Membership Committe 
shall be active in the promotion of 
new Branches. It shall also keep 
contact with the local Membership 
Committees of Branches in order to 
promote National Memberships and 
to clear questions of membership 
status through the Membership 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion. 

The Publications Committee shall 

serve to unify the various publica- 

tions of the Association in order 
that they may be in harmony with 
the purposes and policies of the 

Association. It shall consist of the 

following Committees: 

1. The Editorial Board for the Jour- 
nal shall consist of the Editor 
of the Journal, the Business 
Manager, ex officio, two Trus- 
tees, and five members selected 
at large to represent various fe- 
gions and interests. This Com- 
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mittee shall be concerned with 
editorial and poli- 
cies of the Journal. It may 
make recommendations to the 
Board of Trustees and Delegate 
Assembly on matters concerned 
with the welfare and policies of 
the Journal. 

2. The Circulation Committee shall 
be responsible for all matters 
having to do with promotion of 
circulation of the Sound. 

3. Special Publications. ThisCom- 
mittee shall be charged with 
the responsibility for reviewing 
special publications of the As- 
sociation, its Divisions, or 
other publications that affect 
the interests of the Association. 

I. Policy Committee. This committee 
may be composed of Presidents of 

Branches, of Delegates appointed by 

Branches, or such other personnel as 

may be designated by the Board of 

Trustees. This Committee shall 

make a study of matters of policy 

concerning the interests of this As- 
sociation and its relationships. 

Matters of policy may be referred 

to it for consideration by the Dele- 

gate Assembly and throughout the 
year by the Board of Trustees. It 
may in turn refer matters to the 

Board of Trustees for their con- 

sideration and action. The Policy 

Committee may be consulted by the 

President and Board of Trustees in 

the preparation of agenda for the 

Delegate Assembly in order to ob- 

tain suggestions and to further the 

understanding of issues by Dele- 
gates. 
Secon 8. Any Special Committee 
authorized by the Delegate Assembly or by 
the Board of Trustees shall continue for 
only one year, unless otherwise specified in 
the motion establishing such a committee. 


Section 9. Chairmen of Special Commit- 
tees shall be appointed by the President, 
unless otherwise specified in the motions 
establishing such committees. 


Section 10. The Board of Trustees, with 
the cooperation of the Policy Committee, 
review from time to time the entire 


list of Standing Committees, Divisions, and 
Special Committees and shall recommend 
to the Delegate Assembly such changes in 
their number, character, and organization 
as may seem desirable. 


Articie IX 
Agenda of Delegate Assembly Meetings 


The program or order of business as ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees, with the 
cooperation of the Policy Committee, shall 
be followed, unless it is modified by action 
of the Association. 


ArticLe X 
The Delegate Assembly 


Section 1. The Delegate Assembly shall 
be composed of members of the Associa- 
tion in good standing chosen each year by 
authorized Branches of the Association, 
and shall include ex officio Officers and 
Trustees, and Past-Presidents of the 
Association if they so desire. Each 
Branch shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate for each twenty national members of 
such Branch or major fraction thereof, 
based on the number of paid national mem- 
berships registered and verified by the 
Executive Secretary as of December 1, pre- 
ceding the appointment of Delegates. 


Section 2. A person to be considered as a 
Delegate shall present a certificate of elec- 
tion, certified by the President and the 
Secretary of the Branch which he is to 
represent. His credentials must be ap- 
proved by a Committee on Credentials a 
— y the Board of Trustees of the 

ational Association before he is entitled 
to registration as a member of the Delegate 
Assembly. Appeals from any decision by 
the Committee on Credentials may ‘be 
taken to the a Assembly. The roll 
pe by the Committee on Credentials 
shall constitute the body to decide all such 
appeals, but no delegate in question shall 
have the right to vote on any matter in- 
volving such appeals. 


Section 3. The President of the Associa- 
tion shail preside at all sessions of the 
Delegate Assembly and the Executive 
Secretary of the Association shall act as 
Secretary of the Delegate Assembly. 
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Section 4. Provision for at least one 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly shall be 
made in regular convention programs. 
Additional meetings of the Delegate As- 
sembly may be called by a majority vote of 
the Delegate Assembly or by the Board of 
Trustees. 


Section 5. A majority of the registered 
members of the Delegate Assembly shall 
constitute a quorum to do business, but a 
smaller number may make recommenda- 
tions to the Trustees and adjourn. 


Section 6. A summary of the proceed- 
ings of the meetings of the Delegate As- 
sembly shall be published in the official 
Journal of the Association. 


Section 7. In case of an emergency, the 
votes of the qualified Delegates may be 
taken in absentia, at the recommendation 
of the Board of Trustees; and this ballot 
shall be taken in lieu of the Delegate As- 
sembly. 


Articte XI 
The Official Journal 


Section 1. The official Journal of this 
Association shall be a as Occupa- 
TIONS, the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


Section 2. The Business Manager of 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Jour- 
nal shall prepare a financial and statistical 
report concerning the publication of the 
Journal for the current fiscal year and a 
tentative budget for the ensuing fiscal 
year to be submitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Board of Trustees and sum- 
marized by them in their report to the 
Delegate Assembly. 


Section 3. Recommendations may be 
made by the Publications Committee to 
the Board of Trustees of any proposed 
changes or new developments affecting 

licy regarding the publication of the 
ournal a the Association for the follow- 
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The Trustees may recommend 
such changes, if approved by them, to the 
Delegate Assembly for action. 


ing year. 


Section 4. An annual subscription ty 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Joy. 
nal may be made available to individuals 
libraries, and other organizations not de. 
siring membership in the Association, for 
$3.50, with adjustments for foreign and 
longer term subscriptions. 


Articte XII 
Auditing Committee 


Section 1. The Board of Trustees shall 
each fiscal year make arrangements for the 
proper audit by a certified public account. 
ant of the financial records of the Associa- 
tion and of the Journal. A report shall bk 
made to the membership of the financial 
condition of the Association and of its 
official Journal. 


Articte XIII 
Rules of Order 


Robert's Rules of Order Revised (by Hi 
Martin Robert) shall govern the proceed- 
ings of the Association, not otherwise 
specified in the Constitution and By-Laws. 


ArTICLE XIV 
Amendments 


Section 1. Amendments to the By-Laws 
of this Association may be made at a0 
annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
Delegate Assembly, or by written ballot in 
an emergency. Proposals to amend must 
be submitted in writing to the Executive 
Secretary of the Association and read ata 
regular session of the Annual Meeting at 
least twenty-four hours before a vote is 
taken, or stated in written form preceding 
a vote by mail. 
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C.G.P.A. Work Meeting 


OFFERS CHALLENGE TO N.V.G.A. 


oW VOCATIONAL counselors and per- 

sonnel workers may contribute more 
efectively to the war effort was the es- 
sence of the topics considered at the work 
meeting of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations held at the Hotel 
Bilrmore, New York City, January 15-18, 
1943.1 

Practically all NVGA officers and com- 
mittee chairmen were present at this in- 
formal working conference which, because 
of wartime transportation restrictions, was 
substituted for the regular annual conven- 
tion, scheduled to be held in St. Louis in 
February. 

The conference, attended by less than 
100 persons, including consultants, con- 
sidered these phases of the problem—pre- 
service guidance, in-service guidance, post- 
service guidance, and post-war programs. 
The group discussions were informal, with 
the audience actively participating in a 
pooling of opinion, and with questions 
fying back and forth from the floor to the 

ts. 

To provide NVGA with a factual basis 
for selecting the problems to be discussed 
at the conference, a special committee pre- 
pared a list of issues that reflected the 
specific needs in the field.2?, The committee 
included Florence E. Clark, E. L. Kerch- 
ner, Lester J. Schloerb, and Sidney E. 
Tarbox. This committee sent letters to 
school counselors, college deans, place- 
ment officers, and counselors in community 
agencies, asking them to state their most 
urgent problems created by the war. From 
the replies the following list of topics was 


‘With grateful acknowledgment to a loyal band 
of “roving reporters," whose notes made this report 
ible: Florence E. Clark, Lester J. Schloerb, and 

L. Kerchner. 
*This list is reproduced here as it may furnish a 
a for discussion in Branch meetings or 


ional groups. 


compiled: up-to-date occupational infor- 
mation; school-leavers; selection of stu- 
dents for higher education; acceleration 
programs and reliable selection criteria; 
selection of educational level at which 
pupil interests should be aroused as to war 
needs; counseling for war needs and for 
post-war needs; problems of minority 
groups; special student problems; special 
wartime inventory of students; coordina- 
tion of school guidance service with Selec- 
tive Service; relationship of school guid- 
ance service with the U. S. Employment 
Service and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion; integration of the Victory Corps 
program with the counseling program of 
the school; maintenance of standards of 
working conditions for young workers; 
development of policies regarding employ- 
ment of youth; organization of community 
resources for counseling, especially for 
those who have left school; recruiting 
and training of personnel workers. 

At the opening session of the conference, 
which considered guidance of youth for 
war service, Margaret E. Bennett served as 
chairman. At this session it was pointed 
out that counselors could render valuable 
service in helping youth to reach a clearer 
understanding of themselves and in pre- 
paring inductees emotionally for possible 
rejection from the Armed Forces. Selec- 
tees may learn to appraise themselves in 
terms of the Army Classification Card (see 
Vocational Guidance for Victory, p. 30). For 
pre-induction training, schools and col- 
leges were advised to stress basic instruc- 
tion rather than basic skills. The college 
program and the rate of acceleration should 
be carefully planned. Special counseling 
services should be available in selecting 
students to be trained in special skills. 

Guidance and personnel procedures in 


| 
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the Armed Forces, Civil Service, and the 
war industries were presented at ~he ses- 
sion devoted to in-service guidance, Lt. 
Gilbert C. Wrenn, USNR, chairman. The 
major points in the Army Specialized 
Training Program (ASTP) were outlined, 
together with the latest developments in 
the Navy's personnel program. The Civil 
Service reported the need for teachers to 
train personnel to meet an acute shortage. 
Some of industry's difficulties in recruiting 
were pointed out. Because of lack of 
glamor it is hard to find persons to give 
health, social, and recreation services to 
employees, services which are vital to win- 
ning the war. 

The discussion of post-service guidance, 
with Thelma Mills as chairman, stressed 
the need for trained counselors to assist in 
channeling the demobilized Armed Forces 
either into jobs or further schooling. The 
numerous governmental and private agen- 
cies concerned with various aspects of post- 
war rehabilitation and occupational train- 
ing should be properly coordinated. An 
important rehabilitation bill is now before 
Congress. Great concern was expressed 
that rehabilitation officers be trained in 
the techniques of vocational counseling. 
The actual problem of post-war adjust- 
ment of demobilized men and women will 
inevitably be faced by ‘‘Podunk’’ (the 
local community), and the public school 
must share in this responsibility. 

The demobilization of industry will pre- 
sent another problem, due to the curtail- 
ment of war industries and the inflated 
labor supply. A journeyman with well- 
rounded training and flexibility enabling 
him to adjust to varied situations has the 
advantage in post-war adjustment over the 
man who knows only one routine. Coun- 
selors should encourage youth preparing 
for the post-war labor market to obtain 
well-rounded basic training and to develop 
workmanlike attitudes toward the job. 

How the United States may profit from 
the experiences of other countries was con- 
sidered at the session on guidance and per- 
sonnel programs after the war. The 
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status of youth in England, France, Dep. 
mark, and Germany was discussed, and 
new developments in coordinating school 
and work experiences in our own country 
were predicted. 

Techniques and useful instruments fo 
solving the problems were presented at; 
session under the chairmanship of Esthe 
Lloyd-Jones. A dozen sources of occups 
tional information for the counselor wer 
cited, and the trend toward using varied 
types of evidence in testing was noted. 

At an informal buffet supper Friday 
evening, Charles P. Taft, Assistant Direc. 
tor of Defense Health and Welfare Ser. 
vices, spoke on the health and recreation 
programs in the Armed Forces. 

The success of the Council meeting is 
primarily due to Warren K. Layton, Chair. 
man, CGPA; Mary P. Corre, CGPA Pro 
gram Coordinator; Robert Moore, 
Charge of Arrangements; and the follow- 
ing consultants: Donald Tewksbury, 
Deputy Chief of the Pre-Induction Training 
Section, Civilian Personnel Division, War 
Department; Major Harold C. Bingham, 
Classification and Enlisted Replacement 
Branch, War Department; Lt. Col. J. F. 
Agee, Personnel Research Section, War De 
partment; Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupz- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 


D. C.; Bertha Nienberg, Assistant Direc- | 


tor, Women’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.; 
C. L. Shartle, Chief, Occupational Analy- 
sis Section, Employment Service Division, 
Bureau of Employment Security; Donald 
Shank, American Council on Education; 
Ensign Winifred R. Quick, USNR. 

The discussions were reported verbatim 
by astenotypist. From these notes a com 
plete report of the conference will be a 
sembled by a committee appointed by the 
Council. This report will be issued by the 
Council within a couple of months. 

The Council Program had been planned 
so that officers of members organizations 
might have free time to hold special meet- 
ings to transact necessary business. NVGA 
officers and trustees ingeniously sli 
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five sessions and two Executive Committee 
meetings into the week end but this feat 
was not accomplished on an eight-hour 


day. 


For the Executive Secretary's report 


of these meetings, see p. 478. 

At the meeting on NVGA strategy the 
following problems were selected as most 
urgently needing study and action: 


Pre-induction Services. 

(a) Provision of information as to 
occupational needs and oppor- 
tunities for both men and wo- 
men and requirements therefor 

in various branches of the 
Armed Forces, in war produc- 
tion, and civilian services. 

(b) Assisting the individual in a 
praising his assets and liabili- 
ties for war service and in the 
development of plans for con- 
tributions to the war effort and 
for long-range occupational ac- 
tivities. 

(c) Preparation of individuals for 
interpreting their assets for ser- 
vice in interviews at Reception 
Centers, and for effective orien- 
tation and adjustment in the 
Armed Forces. 

(d) Similar services for en- 
trance into war production or 
civilian services. 

(e) Explanation of possiblities for 
records of achievement and po- 
tentialities for each youth to be 
carried by the individual for 
use at Reception Centers or 
places of employment. 

The improvement and use of scien- 

tific techniques in selecting indivi- 

duals who should: 

(a) Continue their general educa- 
tion. 


(b) Undertake special training for: 
the Armed Forces; war produc- 
tion; civilian services. 

This involves utilization of 
accelerated programs where in- 
dicated. 


Utilization of “‘cooperative work 

programs"’ to 

(a) Accelerate war production and 
maintain essential civilian ser- 
vices, and 

(b) Provide opportunity for youth 
to continue their education and 
secure work experience. 


Make plans for giving vocational 
guidance to those demobilized from 
the Armed Forces and from war 
industry; and to the disabled. 


Because of the limited number of 
trained vocational counselors and 
vocational guidance agencies, we 
should make the best use of the re- 
sources available. The pooling or 
coordination of resources seems to 
be indicated, such as the organiza- 
tion of community councils on voca- 
tional guidance, and closer coopera- 
tion among schools, public employ- 
ment offices, social agencies, and 
clinics. 


Immediate rise in the level of com- 
petency among vocational counsel- 
ors and increase in the number of 
trained counselors. This will entail 
the encouragement of more persons 
to undertake professional training in 
this field, improved supervision of 
counselors in service, and the en- 
couragement of universities or other 
qualified training institutions to 
maintain their training opportuni- 
ties during these times of financial 
stress. 
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Report on N.V.G.A. Membership—January 1943 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 


1949 1941 1942 1943 


CALIFORNIA 

Northern 45 67 97 §0 

Southern 36 47 71 88 
CANADA 

Ontario 29 39 30 
CotoraDo 32 60 37 31 
CoNNECTICUT 65 66 76 67 
Dist.orCotumBIA 107 116 97 97 

National Capital 4 
FLorIDA 

Southern 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta 2 
Hawai 

Honolulu 27. 
Itt., Chicago 9§ 100 107 I17 
INDIANA 

Central 

Northern Indiana 56 61 31 
Iowa 39 49 

Quad City 
Kansas 17 34 2 17 
KenTucKY 5 4.1 9 § 

New Orleans 44 36 36 34 
MaInE wen 3 
MaryYLAND 45 72 83 7o 

Baltimore I 
MassaCHUSETTS 

Merrimack 

Greater Boston 165 134 120 163 

Worcester 7 8 4 B 

First CorpsCCC 62 52 ... ... 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit 143 I§2 1§7 121 

ackson 25 21 I 10 
sing 8 

Western Michigan 25 28 17 25 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 34 
Missour! 

St. Louis 46 49 52 58 
MonTANa 25 32 44 24 
Nesraska,Omaha ... ... ... 23 
New Jersey 133 133 138 143 

Total Members...... 


Number of Branches..... ie 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
1940 I94I 1942 1943 
New York 
Binghamton 20 22 22 2 
Capital District 36 37 38 41 
Central 2 610 
Mid-Hudson 30 
Mohawk Valley 4 
New York City 170 173 174 m 
N.Y. University ... ... 35 
Rochester 19 15 48 3 
Rockland County 20 16 2 6 
Southern Tier 23 7 6 1 
Teachers College 70 68 66 
Westchester 6r 84 59 $4 
Western N. Y. 24 67 52 28 
NortH Caro.ina 60 I0l 54 7 0 
Onto A 
Central 42 61 56 54 Y 
Cincinnati 57 57 4 
Northeastern 
Ohio 139 127 81 56 
Northwestern K 
Ohio 64 30 36 34 P 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pa. 59 79 31 36 p 
Erie 42 29 34 b 
Philadelphia 58 78 88 12 | 
Western Pa. 72 84 78 75 tl 
Ruove Istanp 41 7 
TENNESSEE 
Middle Tennessee ... 32 24 U 
Texas 
Dallas 3 9 7 L 
South Texas i & it 
VERMONT 20 
VIRGINIA 2 li 
WasHINGTON n 
Seattle 20 10 3! 
W. Va., Mt. State 
WisconsIN 27 
WyomInc 19 17 8 9 
Lire MemMBERs...... I : 
Memoers aT Larce. 165 136 108 104 
Jan., 1940 Jan., 1941 Jan., 1942 Jan., 198 
2638 3023 2896 2804 C 
51 61 66 68 
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Continuing Our Push for Vocational Guidance 
Throughout the Americas 


Nw THE October issue we printed an editorial entitled ‘Vocational Guidance 
I in the Americas."’ This was sent together with a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance Association to a number of 
interested persons in Latin-American countries. We present below extracts 
from these responses. 

Apropos the expression of needs for the translation into Spanish and 
Portuguese of elementary literature on vocational guidance now available 
only in English, we can point to a number of such documents that have 
already been translated into French for use in French Canada where there is 


warm interest in promoting the services of vocational guidance.—Ep. 


I do certainly appreciate your letter of 
October 14 in connection with a Latin- 
American project on Vocational Guidance. 
Your letter had my most enthusiastic recep- 
tion. 

Iread with interest the page proof of Dr. 
Kitson’s editorial and I found that his 
points of view and suggestions are very 
valuable and possible of attainment. 

I believe that Puerto Rico is in a strategic 
position to help in this project. We are 
bound to South America by common 
traditions, language, and customs, and to 
the United States as part of a nation from 
which we have acquired training in the 
English language, fundamental ideals, and 
a philosophy and theory of Education. 

A permanent organization should be 
established to maintain contacts with 
Latin-American educators, including in 
its activities the Spanish translation of that 
part of our professional and technical 
literature adaptable to the needs of our 
neighbors. I believe that a Spanish and 
Portuguese supplement to our official organ 
Occupations would be possible. 

There is a genuine interest in vocational 
guidance in Puerto Rico. You probably 


know that vocational guidance had its in- 
ception in an official manner in our public 
schools during the present school year. 
Dr. Jose M. Gallardo, Commissioner of 
Education; Mr. Ramon Mellado, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education; 


Dr. J. J. 


Osuna, Dean of the College of Education 
at the University of Puerto Rico; and Miss 
Carmen Gomez Tejera, President of the 
Puerto Rico Branch of the NVGA , are per- 
sons interested in vocational guidance and 
may give us cooperation and advice. 
I take this opportunity to offer to you 
my sincere and enthusiastic cooperation. 
With cordial greetings, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
José Guerts, Dean of Men 
University of Puerto Rico 
Rio Piedras, P. R. 


* * * 


I thank you very much for your letter of 
Oct. 14, 1942, and for Dr. Kitson’s editorial 
page enclosed. 

I have found really excellent your initia- 
tive in suggesting the beginning of co- 
operative professional studies of our mu- 
tual problems in all these hemisphere 
countries. This is the best time for such a 
project when our ideals and efforts are 
united to win the war in defense of our 
liberty. 

I think it would be very helpful to have 
translations of vocational guidance litera- 
ture. There are not many Spanish books 
on vocational guidance. Dr. Miguel Soto 
Asensi, whose residence is Santa Cruz and 
Prado Streets, Cienfuegos, Cuba, and I have 
translated Finding Yourself in Your Work, by 
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Prof. Harry Walker Hepner, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and would like to publish it. We 
are in communication with the D. Apple- 
ton Century Co., Inc., of New York. 
Books such as these should be very useful, 
also exchange of professors of our coun- 
tries. This exchange must be arranged 
through the universities directly, because 
most of them are autonomous. 

This country’s Educational Department 
is studying the creation of a Vocational 
Guidance Department. I have trans- 
mitted to the Minister of Education your 
suggestions and I am awaiting his official 
instructions. 

I would like to organize in this country 
a branch of the Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. This office would help us very 
much. 

I am sending a list of some persons inter- 
ested in vocational guidance. 

Iam, 

Yours very truly, 
Dr. Cieto A. GuzMAN 
Inspector Tecnico del Ministerio 
de Educacion 
San Miguel #560, Habana, Cuba 


* * * 


I appreciate your kindness in asking me 
for advice with respect to the value of the 
project of cooperation on this subject, and 
suggestions as to the most desirable activi- 
ties and appropriate first steps. I think 
this is an interesting and important educa- 
tional matter just now during the war, and 
also during the post-war period. 

I am sorry to say that, for reasons well 
known by you, vocational guidance in 
Latin-American countries is very limited, 
so the initiative of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association is specially 
beneficial. 

In my opinion it would be of great use 
for the future of vocational guidance in 
America, if a program under the direction 
of the NVGA would keep in mind the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. A meeting of delegates from all the 


American countries where they may give 
information as to the status of vocational 
guidance activities in their respective 
countries. 

2. General discussions in order to pro. 
duce a common program for all the coun. 
tries, with added adaptations so as to {i 
the local needs of each according to their 
special characteristics. 

3. Appointing a committee to trans. 
late to Spanish and Portuguese books and 
pamphlets considered of importance, to 
study the possibility of issuing a Spanish 
edition of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, and to prepare all the 
material necessary to the furtherance of 
vocational guidance developments. 

Remember I am very much interested in 
the work and shall gladly help to the ut- 
most of my ability in order to reach the 
goal you have in mind. 

Yours very truly, 
Dr. Joss M. Gutterrez, Dean 
Faculty of Education 
University of Havana, Cuba 


Our interest in translating vocational 
guidance materials in Spanish would be to 
circulate this material to Latin-American 
countries. Itseems to me that this type of 
activity would make an excellent project 
for our Branch and if the National Asso 
ciation would, from time to time, suggest 
to us what references they would like to 
have translated, we would be glad to doit. 
This work would have to be carried on 
voluntarily by members of our Branch, but 
I am quite sure that we would be able to 
secure sufficient voluntary services to meet 
your maximum needs in this regard. 

Very truly yours, 
Winston Rixey, Jr. 
Insular Supervisor 
Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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Since you are thinking of means of facili- 
tating the interchange of thinking and 
experience throughout the Americas, then 
my suggestion is that we first organize an 
association, admitting as members heads 
of schools, professors, teachers, and every- 
one who wants to devote himself to this 
problem. As soon as the association is 
organized, it should start a campaign in 
Brazil, with two purposes in view: First, 
to interest the mass of people in vocational 
guidance, as a means to attain better 
results in our own life; second, to place 
counselors in the department of schools of 
each state, county, umiversities, high 
schools, and some industrial plants and 
commercial organizations. 

While the campaign is going on, prob- 
ably for some two or three years, the same 
association, with your help there and the 
different federal, state, and municipal 
governments here, would encourage stu- 
dents to take training courses for counselors 
in the U. S. and, at the same time, try to 
establish a similar course here at one of our 
universities. 

In order further to create a nation-wide 
interest in vocational and educational 
guidance, we could translate a few text- 
books in guidance, on the line of Dr. 
Kitson’s editorial. There is ahead, as 
far as I am able to see, tremendous good 
work to be done here. 

This plan has, then, three parts: I— 
The organization of a national guidance 
association; I]—Starting a campaign, with 
two purposes in view; and III—As soon as 
possible to place counselors everywhere to 
shape a new life in Brazil along these lines. 

So here you have my suggestion. I know 
it calls for much work and expense. Prob- 
ably we could find means to do something 
constructive along this line with your good 
help as our big brothers in our peaceful 
continent. 

Iam thinking so much of the possibility 
of bringing to Brazil this new idea that I 
have started the publication of a popular 
Magazine, OrganizagZo, in which I speak of 
the value and the function of guidance. In 


this magazine—I am sending you by this 
same mail a copy of the second number— 
you can see the possibility of our trans- 
lating many books into Portuguese, which 
is our language, not Spanish. I am writing 
to Dr. Harry D. Kitson, asking his permis- 
sion to translate his book, How to Find the 
Right Vocation, and I want to order Mr. 
George E. Myers’s book, Principles and 
Practices of Vocational Guidance, and also to 
ask his permission to translate his book. 
In the November issue of Organizagao, I 
am writing an editorial which reflects 
some of Dr. Kitson’s point of view. As I 
send this magazine to all the universities, 
libraries, and some of the high school 
principals of Brazil, I think that in this 
way I will be preparing Brazilian opinion 
for these ideas. 
Cordially yours, 

Piinto FERNANDES 

Rua Matogrosso, 56 

Santos, Brazil 


I endorse as a first goal, the publishing 
in Spanish and Portuguese of basic text- 
books on vocational guidance, selected by 
a referendum which would be passed 
among professors and counselors in Latin- 
American countries. 

I am also in favor of an interchange of 
professors and alumni among universities, 
but in order that this may be more effective 
the following steps should be taken: 

(a) Creating a Committee of Latin- 
American Relations in the NVGA to take 
charge of the whole program. 

(b) Sending out invitations to Ameri- 
can universities to create scholarships in 
vocational guidance for Latin-American 
students and professors. Some scholar- 
ships should include all expenses, tuition 
fee, and board. 

(c) Appointing two or three professors 
to visit the Latin-American capitals with 
the purpose of teaching summer courses, 21 
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to 30 days, in vocational guidance, = 
some public lectures in order to popularize Branch News 
it among the teaching profession. 


(d) Promoting as much as possible the 
organization in each country of NVGA 
branches, by means of a Bulletin giving 
condensed articles in Spanish of the most 
interesting articles in OccuPaTIONs. 

(¢) The Committee on Latin-American 
Relations should circulate widely an offer 
to serve as advisers to Latin-American 
counselors, helping them solve any prob- 
lems that might come up in the spreading 
of this new subject in our countries for the 
first few years. 

The whole program is vast and I want to 
congratulate you now on your happy 
initiative, trusting it will have fruitful 
results, if you persevere in your purpose 
and can avail yourselves of the necessary 
resources. I shall be happy to cooperate, 
should you call on me. 

Yours truly, 
M. Soto 
Methodist Church 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 


The marked editorial, entitled ‘The 
Americas United for Vocational Guid- 
ance,’ was read with great interest. We 
are pleased to know that the need for inter- 
American collaboration in the field of voca- 
tional guidance is recognized by the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
Inc., and that thought is being given to 
means by which the need may be met by 
the cooperative action of the American 
Republics. 

We shall be interested to hear of any 
future activities by the Association along 
this line. 

KenneETH HoLtanp 

Director, Division of Science 
and Education 

Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs 


Southern California 


A regional meeting to mobilize voca- 
tional guidance agencies to meet war and 
post-war needs was held January 8, at Los 
Angeles. The program was as follows: 
“Guidance Recommendations of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission,’’ Edwin A. 
Lee, University of California at L. A. 
“The Need for a Community and Guid- 
ance Service in Southern California,” 
I. A. Newman, Federated Jewish Employ- 
ment Bureau; ‘““The Functions of Guid- 
ance in Adjusting the Manpower Require. 
ments of Industry during Both the War 
and the Post-war Period,’’C. A. McKeand, 
Director of Employment Relations Depart- 
ment, Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Consultants representing public 
and private agencies in the community, 
business, labor, and the schools discussed 
the possible establishment of a commu- 
nity guidance service. Chairman of the 
meeting was Margaret E. Bennett, NVGA 
President, and Director of Guidance, Pasa- 
dena Public Schools. 


Northern California 


The school wartime counseling pro- 
gram was discussed by representatives of 
the Army, Navy, agriculture, and indus- 
try at a meeting held January 9, at San 
Jose. The luncheon speaker was O. H. 
Close, Chairman, Youth Correction Av- 
thority. The general summary of all ses- 
sions was made by Ralph Fields, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, San Jose. The 
day's speakers were Commander F. B. 
Melendy, U. S. Navy; Major Paul H. 
White, Civilian Personnel Officer, Sacra 
mento Air Depot, McClellan Field; Harvey 
L. Hansen, Administrative Officer, County 
USDA War Board; Charles W. Patrick, 
Area Supervisor of Training, Manpower 
Commission, Northern California. 
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Greater Boston 


A dinner meeting was held January 13 to 
consider the topic, “Occupational Adjust- 
ment in the Post-War Period.’’ Speakers 
were J. Wendell Yeo, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Boston University; and George 
E. MacNeil, Home Front Committee, 
Stoneham, Mass., who discussed the Stone- 
ham Plan. A discussion period followed 
the presentation by the main speakers. 


Omaha 


Nearly 400 persons attended the lunch- 
eon meeting, January 23, to hear President 
Margaret E. Bennett report on the New 
York meeting of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations. Dr. Bennett 
gave the highlights of the work meeting 
and outlined the course of action that 
NVGA may take. 


New York University 


Members of the Branch have volun- 
teered as vocational counselors in boys and 
girls clubs in the metropolitan area. The 
project, first tried out experimentally, has 
been successful and it is hoped that it will 
be expanded to include more clubs. 


Westchester, N. Y. 


Informal discussion groups met January 
13 at White Plains, to consider different 
phases of the general topic, ‘Current Prob- 
lems Facing County Personnel Workers."’ 
Following an informal buffet supper, there 
was a general business meeting and a sum- 


mary of the chief points stressed in each 
group. 
Puerto Rico 


About 80 counselors attended the meet- 
ing held December 21 at the University of 
Puerto Rico. The university's place in the 
pteparation of vocational counselors was 
discussed by J. U. Osana, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Puerto 
Rico. Eugenio Padilla, Assistant Super- 
visor of Vocational Orientation, spoke on 
the program in the academic schools. Vo- 


cational orientation in the intermediate 
schools was presented by Jose Gucits, 
Dean of Men, University of Puerto Rico. 
Music, poems, and Puerto Rican dances 
were also included on the program. At the 
business session the treasurer and standing 
committees gave their reports. 


Who’s Who and Where 


Drenc Byornaraa, who has been Super- 
visor, Educational and Training Relations, 
USES, Washington, D. C., has accepted a 
position as Regional Director for the War 
Manpower Commission, Region VIII, with 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 


T. F. Humiston has been assigned to the 
San Mateo office of the USES in California. 
Formerly he was Assistant Juvenile Proba- 
tion Officer, Santa Clara County, Cali- 
fornia. 


Sipney E. Tarsox has taken leave of ab- 
sence from the Central YMCA College, 
Chicago, to serve as Director of Recruit- 
ment for the Regional Office of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. 


James H. Laxe, who was Director, Re- 
search and Activities, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, Chicago, IIl., is now doing special 
work for the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Some of Mr. 
Lake’s work at the General Office, Kiwanis 
International, has been taken over by 
Ravpn Winstow, Club Service Division. 


Ruts Conxun, formerly secretary to 
H. D. Kitson at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed a job 
analyst at the Western Electric Company, 
Kearny, N. J. 
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First Regional Conference in the Merrimack Valley 


EARING VocaTIONAL Guidance to 
Wartime Needs’’ was the theme of 
the conference held by the Merrimack 
Valley Guidance Association on Saturday, 
December 5, 1942, at Lawrence, Mass. The 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
and the Massachusetts State Department of 
Education were co-sponsors with the 
regional association in planning the pro- 
gram and in making the conference a suc- 
cess. About one hundred members and 
guests were present—among them busi- 
ness men, personnel supervisors, represen- 
tatives of the U. S. Employment Service, 
State Directors of Education, vocational 
guidance directors, and other educators. 

The conference opened with the singing 
of the ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,"’ fol- 
lowerd by announcements by John A. 
Brodhead, President of the Merrimack 
Valley Guidance Association. 

The general session, presided over by 
Francis J. O’Brien of the Lawrence High 
School Faculty and Edward C. Manning, 
Guidance Director, Public Schools, An- 
dover, opened at 10:00 a.m. J. Edwin 
Doyle, Supervisor of Personnel, General 
Electric Co., Everett, Mass., spoke on 
“This Is War."’ To meet a quota of 
10,000,000 men under arms, he said we 
must have an 80 per cent turnover in in- 
dustry from men to women. He praised 
the work of the vocational schools of 
Massachusetts for the help which they 
have given industry in the gigantic task of 
converting to war production. 

He declared, the thought that this is a 
mechanical war has been too much stressed, 
not enough attention has been given the 
thought that back of the mechanics is the 
human being who must be molded, 
guided, and advised to help build for our 
community, state, and nation the founda- 
tion we shall want when this war shall 
end. 

He advised the educators to scout in- 
dustry. As a football team scouts the 


tactics of its opponent the better to meet it 
on the field of contest, so the educators 
should sit down at the conference table 
with the leaders of industry to build a war 
and a peace program that will change the 
thinking of youth and give them a concep. 
tion of what is expected of them in indus- 
try, and that will also lay a foundation for 
patriotic living after the war. He said 
that this effort would help us avoid the 
situation that existed in January, 1940, 
when, in the Commonwealth of Massachv- 
setts, about 40 per cent of the people who 
were idle were less than 24 years of age, 60 
per cent less than 35, and only 20 per cent 
over 45 years of age. 

Following the general assembly, the 
conference divided into sectional meetings. 
Preparation of Girls and Women for War 
Work was discussed in one section. George 
Haley of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education pointed out that women in the 
state are employed in the following: ma- 
chine operation, radio inspection, winding 
and testing, welding, ship blueprinting, 
ordnance inspection, detail drafting and 
tracing, plastic manufacture, making jew- 
elry for dials, and work in arsenals and 
shipyards. To meet the problem of caring 
for small children of working mothers 
some communities are making surveys to 
ascertain the need and they may apply for 
federal aid. 

The Pacific Mills in 1943 expects to em- 
ploy 667/; per cent women, reported Per- 
sonnel Manager Emil J. Des Roches. In 
peacetime only 38 per cent of the employees 
were women. Since there is little glamor 
attached to work in the textile industry it 
is difficult to find women workers. The 
lack of glamor in farm work and the low 
pay both contribute to the problem of 
farm labor, according to Gale Eastman, 
Dean, College of Agriculture, University 
of New Hampshire. Mary Tobin of the 
Lowell High School was also a member of 
the panel. Chairman for the group was 
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Janet Marshall, General Secretary, Law- 
rence YWCA. 

The topic considered by another section 
was Employment Problems in Wartime: 
Implications for Vocational Counselors. 
Kenneth V. Minihan, Supervisor of Re- 
sarch, USES for Massachusetts, reported 
on state surveys of the labor market. In 
1942 employment increased 38 per cent over 
1938. Springfield, Mass., is the ‘‘barom- 
eter of employment.”’ It was the first to 
dilute jobs, to take on older employees, to 
train women. He predicted no new de- 
mand for labor supply in textiles, boots 
and shoes, and apparel. There will be a 
demand for men welders and metal trade 
workers at Portsmouth, Boston, and Hing- 
ham; for women at Boston and Hingham. 

Other discussants on this panel were Ed- 
ward C. Manning, Director of Guidance, 
Andover Public Schools; Robert Salton- 
stall, Personnel Manager, Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence; Isaac N. Thut, Acting Director, 
Bureau of Placement, University of New 
Hampshire. Chairman of the Section was 
F.X. Hogan, Director, Industrial Arts and 
Evening Vocational Schools, Lawrence. 

The method used in Providence, R.I. 
for inventorying individual assets of stu- 
dents for war service was outlined in a 
third section meeting, by Donald Allen of 
Hope High School, Providence. Surveys 
of industry were made by vocational coun- 
slors and foremen in the factories to deter- 
mine manpower needs. These tests were 
given: learning speed, interest inventory, 
and mechanical aptitude. This program 
involved little outlay in time or money. 
The testee corrects his own test and is hon- 
est in his corrections as the results are for 
his own benefit. 

The topic for this discussion group was, 
What Should Be Done about Inventorying 
Individual Assets of Students for War 
Service? The discussants included Everett 
B. Sackett, Registrar, University of New 
Hampshire; Edward I. Erickson, Superin- 


tendent of Schools, Andover; Ensign 
Joseph B. Doherty, Training Division, 
First Naval District; and Cora M. Barry, 
Dean of Women, Fisher School, Boston. 
Edward H. McCabe, Supervisor of Manual 
Arts, Lawrence High School, was Chair- 
man. 

A fourth section considered Rehabilita- 
tion for Our Returning, Disabled Service 
Men. It was pointed out that the state 
program has been expanding and has 
greatly increased the placement of handi- 
capped persons. The State Department of 
Education has been cooperating with the 
Selective Service Boards in making rejected 
draftees available for industry. George E. 
MacNeil, Jr., Home Front Committee, 
Stoneham, told of the fund his committee 
had raised for the rehabilitation of return- 
ing service men. 

The bill now in Congress designed to 
care for men discharged from our federal 
hospitals was discussed. Fort Devens, 
which discharges 20 men daily, is only one 
of 279 hospitals scattered throughout the 
country. 

Other discussants on this panel were 
James H. Sullivan, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Massachusetts State 
Department of Education; Arwood S. 
Northby, Assistant to the President, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire; and Nettie 
McDaniel, Principal, Beverly School for 
the Deaf. 

The Crisis in Manpower in New England 
was discussed at the luncheon by William 
A. Foley, Deputy Director, War Man- 
power Commission, Boston Office. Mr. 
Foley said that the situation in New En- 
gland is critical because the labor needs are 
not known and the changes are rapid. 
Tables are being prepared by industrial 
managers estimating their needs. These 
tables will be honored by the local selec- 
tive service boards so that manpower will 
not be drained away from critical indus- 
tries.—J. H. Broapugap, Andover, Mass. 
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The Wartime Manual in Action 


SELECTION AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF COUNSELORS 
Louise Snyder, Counselor, Los Angeles City College 


HE war has brought into bold relief 
Tae wide gap between trained workers 
and our manpower needs; man-hours lost 
because of misplaced workers; the tragic 
need for adult occupational counseling. 
To these the post-war problems will prob- 
ably add: the readjustment of workers dis- 
placed from war industries and the re- 
habilitation of industrial and war casual- 
ties. 

From all sides, there is emphasis on in- 
creasing counseling services. The War- 
time Commission of the U. S. Office of 
Education has advised that every school 
have a counselor. The Victory Corps 
plans provide for further guidance proce- 
dures. Congress is considering appropria- 
tions for extended vocational guidance 
services. 

As personnel workers, we are engrossed 
in helping youth and adults meet the 
emergency; adding supplementary ser- 
vices; spreading ourselves to fill the gaps 
left by our co-workers now in military or 
war production service. In short, we are 
trying to live two occupational lifetimes 
in one. But while we are stressing the im- 
portance of long range planning for our 
counselees, what are we doing about the 
long time problems of counseling? 

Now is the time to x-ray our own weak- 
nesses which have caught us off guard and 
make a blueprint for improvement in selec- 
tion and in-service training for the mem- 
bers of our profession. We have learned 
that personnel problems cannot be pigeon- 
holed. Counselors must be ready to cope 
with personality, social, and occupational 
problems. They must be capable of ad- 
justing to new situations and problems. 
They must be more than the product of the 
one field in which they work. They 


should have an insight into the entire 
gamut of personnel endeavors. 

Some pioneering has been done in in- 
service training. The program initiated 
by Mary H. S. Hayes some nine years ago, 
gave a select group a year’s personnel ex- 
perience divided among industry, mental 
hospitals, and educational clinics. Colum- 
bia University has a Field Work Course for 
Vocational Counselors. This provides in- 
service training in personnel departments 
of business and industry, private agencies, 
and public employment services. The De- 
troit schools arrange for three high school 
counselors to spend full time each semester 
in the Central Placement office working as 
placement interviewers. The Oakland 
(Calif.) schools have an experimental pro- 
ject in which the senior problem teachers 
work in the Junior Employment Service. 

True, present conditions in business and 
industry are not normal. Some intricate 
selection procedures have been shelved for 
the duration. But, if organizations are 
carefully chosen for work experience or 
observation, embryo counselors can learn 
a great deal in techniques and the business 
point of view. 

In some instances, we might extend this 
personnel training to include many teach- 
ers who may be free because of lessened en- 
rollment. They could be given the oppor- 
tunity to learn more about worker analysis 
and job analysis. 

Why not use personnel techniques on 
our own profession? We can analyze the 
traits for success; set up professional 
standards; provide opportunities for well- 
rounded training and internships. Thus 
we would prepare ourselves and the coun- 
selors of tomorrow to deal more effectively 
with the manpower problem. 
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Current News + + 


. Personalities . . . Conferences 


Detroit’s Community Careers Conference 


S. N. HORTON 


Administrative Assistant, Department of Guidance and Placement, Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan 


az Community Careers Conference 

begun four years ago has become an 
annual educational feature in Detroit. 
The fourth and most successful Conference 
held January 14, 1943, had as its theme, 
“Youth and the War Effort.’’ It was 
sponsored by Wayne University and the 
Department of Guidance and Placement, 
Detroit Bagrd of Education. The purpose 
was: 


1. To present information that would 
be useful to young people in reach- 
ing decisions as to how they might 
best serve their country in wartime; 

2. To assist them in choosing and pre- 
paring for a satisfying and useful 
peacetime occupation in so far as 
this is not incompatible with our 
war aims; 

3. To provide an opportunity for mili- 
tary authorities and leading citizens 
to become acquainted with current 
youth problems. 


To reach as many youth as possible, 17 
high schools of the metropolitan area and 
all the parochial high schools of Detroit 
were invited to send representatives. It is 


significant that 11 of these outlying com- 
munities were represented. Stenographic 
notes were taken in some forums in order 
that the information might be presented to 
interested youth groups in the local com- 
munities. 


The impact of the war was felt in all the 
40 forums, which stressed opportunities for 
war service for both men and women, 
opportunities in nursing and in industry. 
Normal peacetime careers were presented 
with a wartime slant—Foreign Languages 
in War and Peace, and Camouflage and 
Photography. 

Warren K. Layton, Director, Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Placement, Detroit 
Public Schools, and Spencer A. Larsen, 
Associate Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration, Wayne University, served as Co- 
Chairmen of the Conference. Working 
with them as a planning committee were 
13 members representing the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation, the Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, the schools, and other groups. This 
committee formulated general policies and 
acted in an advisory capacity in conjunc- 
tion with the planning committee. De- 
tailed planning of the program was placed 
in the hands of a small committee of six 
members selected from the University and 
from the Department of Guidance and 
Placement. 

Explanatory bulletins, preliminary pro- 
grams, and posters were distributed to high 
school counselors, who informed the stu- 
dents of the program. Students were then 
asked to fill out duplicate registration 
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blanks indicating attendance at the general 
assembly, the war service assemblies, and 
any two forums in keeping with their indi- 
vidual interests. The duplicate of this 
form was sent to the committee as an aid 
in room scheduling. The original served 
as an admission ticket to the meetings. 

An innovation in this year’s program 
was a special forum for parents, counselors, 
and teachers. This meeting was conducted 
as a symposium with participants repre- 
senting parents, counselors, and military 
resource people. The fact that the at- 
tendance far exceeded expectations is in- 
dicative of the interest shown. Parents del- 
uged the military experts with pertinent 
questions that would aid them in their 
home counseling of military and near- 
military age young people. Questions and 
discussion continued for 45 minutes beyond 
the scheduled closing time. 

Summarizing, it is interesting to note 
that: 

1. Forty forums were attended by 1800 

students 

2. Forty counselors served as chairmen 

and presided at all forums 

3. Seventy-eight men and women from 

the Armed Forces, business, indus- 
try, and educational institutions 
served as speakers at the assemblies 
or as advisers in the forums 

4. More than 100 parents and counse- 

lors attended the special forum on 
Parent-Counselor Relationships 

5. In the order of their popularity the 

following five forums ranked first in 


attendance: 

A. Teaching 

B. Secretarial and Stenographic 
Occupations 

C. Nursing—At Home and with 
the Military Forces 

D. Medical Technology 

E. Commercial Aviation 


A Good Record 
(Continued from page 477) 
scholarships. The record of Orin Purinton 
is given as a dramatic example. Orin was 
one of 650 applicants who applied for 
scholarships at Yale. Because of the out- 


standing record he made in high school 
and the glowing recommendations fron 
the superintendent of schools, he was given 
the largest grant available. His record x 
Yale has justified the award. 

Any counselor or teacher who wants tp 
prove to an indifferent youth that th 
record he is making in high school will 
count for or against him in later years cap 
do no better than show him this manu! 
which is published by the State Depart. 
ment of Public Instruction, Pierre, South 
Dakota. Revised, 1942. $1.90. Rates for 
quantity orders—H. D. K. 


Pennsylvania Counselors Meet 


A meeting of Pennsylvania Directors of 
Guidance and Counselors voted unani- 
mously to petition the State Education As- 
sociation for permission to organize a 
guidance section. This meeting was held 
at Harrisburg, Dec. 30, 1942, during the 
sessions of the State Education Associa 
tion. Those present showed considerable 
interest in establishing additional Branches 
of NVGA in the state. Further plans were 
made to organize a State Guidance Asso- 
ciation and to appoint a program commit- 
tee for a state meeting to be held at Harris- 
burg, December, 1943. 

At the morning session Harry A. Jager, 
Chief,Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 


outlined the major objectives of a guid- | 


ance program in wartime. 

The special meeting of Pennsylvania 
counselors was called by Leonard M. 
Miller, Chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance for Pennsylvania, and Treas- 
urer of NVGA. 


Easter Seals for Crippled Children 


Vocational guidance and training is part 
of the program of the National Society for 
Crippled Children, which is conducting its 
tenth annual sale of Easter seals from 
March 26 to April 25. Medical care, hos 
pitalization, corrective treatment, and edu- 
cation for the handicapped are also i 
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cluded in the program. Although some 
states are doing a good job of educating 
handicapped children, it is estimated that 
only 15 per cent of the country’s crippled 
children are receiving instruction in classes 
adapted to their needs. The Society points 
out that the need is especially great this 
year. The demands of the Armed Forces 
upon the nation’s supply of physicians, 
nurses, and therapy technicians have 
thrown a tremendous burden upon the re- 
maining trained personnel. 

Purchasers of seals are urged to use them 
on their mail to help make the general 
public aware of the program and its objec- 
tives. For further information, write 
Vivan M. Hackett, Editor, The Crippled 
Child, Elyrio, Ohio. 


Wartime Counseling in YMCA 


Special wartime counseling is an out- 
standing feature of the program of the 
Windsor District YMCA (Vermont and 
New Hampshire). It provides informa- 
tion on all branches of the Services and aids 
youth in receiving training in defense 
work. The YMCA has also sponsored 
conferences and observation trips for the 
mechanically inclined youth in the area, in 
cooperation with the public schools and 
machine tool manufacturers. Executive 
Director of the District is A. C. Hurd. 


Check List in Problems of H. S. Pupils 


“What should I do until I am called to 
military service? Does a girl have the 
tight to go to college when the boys have 
to go into military service?’” These ques- 
tions are typical of the problems high 
school students are pondering today. 

A device for locating specific problems 
common to youth has been prepared by 
Ross L. Mooney, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. This 
Problem Check List includes 330 common 
problems and the student is asked to mark 
the problems of particular concern to him. 
The Check List has been used in a survey 
of 275 seniors in a large city high school, 


through the cooperation of Mildred M. 
Hickman, Director of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Cleveland Public Schools. 

These high school seniors, in addition 
to the check list, were given a supplemen- 
tary sheet with these instructions: “On 
this page would you please write about the 
problems the war is raising for you in your 
daily living?” 

In this supplementary report the stu- 
dents listed 117 wartime problems which 
deeply concerned them. Among the most 
common problems, listed in order of fre- 
quency, were the following: future voca- 
tion, financial conditions, military service, 
moral issues, immediate employment, di- 
rect or implied criticism of the high school, 
and philosophical and social issues. 

The Check List is being used experimen- 
tally by other groups and the author is 
glad to make it available to investigators 
in a wider area. In addition to the Prob- 
lem Check List for High Schools, forms 
have been developed for use on the college 
and the junior high school levels. Free 
sample copies of these forms may be ob- 
tained by sending a three-cent stamp to 
cover mailing costs to Ross L. Mooney, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Please 
indicate which forms you wish. 


NYU’s Field Trips 


A new kind of course without a class- 
room will be offered by the New York 
University School of Education during the 
second term of this year. It will be called 
*“*Guidance in New York City Schools.” 
The class will be limited to 15 students and 
will meet each week at a different school, 
where the instructor and the students in 
the class will question the school coun- 
selors regarding the problems and the pro- 
cedures in their program. In addition to 
the usual study of educational and voca- 
tional guidance procedures, inquiry will be 
made regarding the influence of the war on 
programs and any plans being made for the 
orientation of students soon to be drafted. 
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Campus Notes 

Coprs—To train men and women to de- 
cipher codes in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, Hunter College Evening Ses- 
sion (New York City) is offering a new 
course in cryptanalytics. The Evening 
Session is also giving for the first time a 
course in nursing education leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree. Graduates 
will be equipped to serve as teachers and 
supervisors in the field of nursing educa- 
tion. Other courses geared to the war 
effort are scheduled. Evening sessions at 
Hunter have shown an 8 per cent gain in 
attendance as compared with a 32 per cent 
loss in other colleges throughout the coun- 
try, according to a survey made by the 
Association of University Evening Col- 
leges. 

ENGINEERING—Special training to pre- 
pare women to be engineers is announced 
by Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago. The course requires 40 hours’ at- 
tendance a weck, for three semesters of 16 
weeks each. At the end of each unit of 
work a trainee would be eligible for a job 
but she can command a better position if 
she takes the complete course. High 
school graduates are admitted for training 
even though they may not have had 
courses in mathematics or the physical 
sciences. . . . For the first time in its his- 
tory the School of Engineering, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology (Philadelphia), will 
admit women. Entrance requirements 
will be the same as for men—one year of 
physics or chemistry and three years of 
mathematics. . . . Tufts College Engineer- 
ing School is also opening its classes to 
women students of Jackson College, which 
is the college for women at Tufts. 

Speep-up—A limited number of high 
school seniors highly recommended by 
their schools will be admitted to Jackson 
College as Freshmen. Denison University 
(Granville, Ohio) will accept high school 
students who have completed the junior 
year and who can pass the entrance tests. 

Winter Joss—Wellesley students have 
found temporary jobs in department stores, 


hospitals, munitions factories, and insy. 
ance offices during the long winter vac. 
tion. To conserve fuel the college was 
closed for eight weeks. 

German—A special course in Military 
German has been established at the Uni. 
versity of Buffalo to enable students to in. 
terview prisoners or civilians. 

Cottece Crepit—Academic credit for 
educational achievement in the Armed 
Forces will be granted by the following: 
Universities of Iowa, Chicago, Illinois, In- 
diana, Minnesota, Ohio State, Iowa State 
College, and Michigan State College. 
Credit will be granted on successful com- 
pletion of specially prepared tests. 


Current News 


WAvVEs AND SPARS 


A nation-wide recruiting campaign has 


been announced for volunteers in both the | 
WAVES and the SPARS (Women’s Reserve | 


in the Coast Guard). The Navy wants 50 
per cent more WAVES than the original 
total of 25,000. The “highly successful 
replacement of men with women which 
has already taken place in every bureau of 
the Navy Department and every Naval 
district’’ is responsible for the expansion of 
the program. 

Certain changes in qualifications have 
been announced. WAVES and SPARS may 
marry (or be married when they enlist) a 
man in any branch of the Service except 
their own (Occupations, October, 1942, p. 
158). Women with only two years of high 
school or business education may enlist if 
they are between 20 and 36 years of age. 
For officers a college degree is generally re- 
quired but some candidates have been ac- 
cepted with two years of college and busi- 
ness experience. The upper age limit for 
officers is 50 years. 
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A new training center for enlisted 
WAVES and SPARS has been set up at the 
Bronx unit of Hunter College, New York 
City. The campus and four buildings pro- 
vide training facilities for 5,000. Twenty- 
five hundred were scheduled to arrive by 
February 1. After a six weeks’ course the 
women go either to specialist schools or to 


shore duty. 


Post-War Prospects 


The real test in post-war adjustment will 
come “‘after the comparatively easy period 
of transition,”’ according to a report issued 
by the Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C. Entitled ‘‘Collapse of Boom at the 
End of the War,”’ it predicted that the 
government might attempt to do these 
things after the war: synchronize demo- 
bilization with employment by keeping 
men in the Army until jobs were available; 
stimulate export trade by participating in 
physical reconstruction abroad; provide 
employment through a large public works 
program; continue rationing and price 
control. This report should be added to 
the references in Chapter XVII of Voca- 
tional Guidance for Victory, The Counselor's 
Wartime Manual. 


Farm Lasor Crisis 


In 1943 the government expects between 
one million and one million three hundred 
thousand workers to leave the farms, ac- 
cording to an article in The United States 
News. How to meet the food goals in view 
of the shortage caused by the draft and the 
shift to war work is a major problem. 
Several plans have been proposed: 

1. To recruit low-income farmers. The 
War Manpower Commission and the 
USES would recruit workers in the south 
and other submarginal areas, place the 
volunteers in camps and train them under 
government supervision and expense. The 
workers would then be sent where there 
was an agricultural shortage, in some cases 
following the crops. The government 
would supervise the work camps and re- 
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quire a minimum wage. This plan has 
been tried on a small scale when about 100 
men from the Kentucky hills were trained 
at Ohio State University and sent to the 
dairy section of northeastern Iowa. 

2. To form a women's land army. This 
plan is similar to that used successfully in 
Great Britain at the time of the rush har- 
vest season. The women would be largely 
recruited from cities and would be trained 
and supervised by the government. 

3. To import workers from Mexico, the 
Bahamas, and Puerto Rica. These workers 
would also be placed in camps, trained and 
supervised, and moved to areas where they 
were most needed. Already several thou- 
sands of workers have been brought in 
from Mexico under an agreement with the 
Mexican Government. 

The Department of Agriculture is count- 
ing on farmers’ wives and daughters, on 
250,000 farm boys just over 14 years of age, 
and on 100,000 farm children under 14 to 
get the crops planted and harvested this 


Restating the methods 
and techniques of 
vocational guidance— 


Myers’ 
PRINCIPLES AND 
TECHNIQUES 
OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A restatement of vocational guidance 
principles in line with recent advances 
in social and economic progress, and 
with present-day occupational condi- 
tions. Cuts through confused thinking 
about guidance, and suggests new 
methods and a new outlook on the com- 
plete guidance program. $3.00 


Write for further information. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 
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CONVERTING SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS TO WAR 


This problem is uppermost in the 
minds of educators as they begin 
the second semester. 


Science RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
offers a proven plan for attacking 
this problem. 


1. A handbook on wartime occu- 
pations for young people, with 
recommendations on how to 
choose and prepare for the most 
suitable fields. Contains descrip- 
tions of 383 most important war- 
service jobs available to youth. 
Youth Goes to War, by Lyle M. Spen- 
cer and Robert K. Burns. 224 
pages. Many illustfations. $1.28. 


2. A handbook for the teacher and 
counselor, laying out a program for 
testing and placing the student in 
his place in the war program. A 
Wartime Guidance Program for Your 
School, by Alfred J. Cardall. 64 
pages. Paper. $1.00. 


3. A monthly publication to keep 
students and counselors informed 
on current changes in the wartime 
job picture. Vocational TRENDS. 
$2.50 for the school year. 


SECURE THESE MATERIALS 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL TODAY! 


Science 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


year. But this supply will be negligible ip 
comparison with the total labor needed. 


Hrrinc ror War INDusTRIES 


Although the President’s order of De. 
cember 7 granted authority to make the 
USES the exclusive channel for hiring for 
war industries, Chairman McNutt of the 
War Manpower Commission says that 
private agencies may be used, subject to 
approval of the WMC. ‘‘We intend to 
make use of all sound and proved facilities 
that will put the right workers in the right 
place at the right time,"’ said Mr. McNutt. 
However, private agencies that fail to abide 
by USES standards may be deprived of 
their right to use their placement services, 
The USES will serve as a clearing house 
for stabilizing employment in designated 
critical areas but will not necessarily 
assume the total operating load in the 
placement field. 


Army SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


The Army’s basic requirements for selec- 
tion of enlisted men to receive specialized 
college training have been announced as 
follows: 

A score of 110 or better in the Army gen- 

eral classification test 

Graduate of an accredited high school 

Age, 18-21, inclusive 

Completion or in process of completing 

the regular basic training of the Army. 

To qualify for advanced training the ap- 
plicant must have had at least one year of 
work in an accredited college or equivalent 
training. He may be more than 21 years 
of age. 

The specialized training program will be 
administered by a newly established Army 
Specialized Training Division, under the 
direction of the commanding general, Ser- 
vices of Supply. 


Orricer CANDIDATE SCHOOLS 
About one-third of the Officers of the 
U. S. Army are graduates of Officer Candi- 
date Schools, men who won their commis- 
sions after service in the ranks. Almost 
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one-half of the total officer strength are 
from the National Guard and the organ- 
ized reserves. The remainder includes of- 
ficers of the Regular Army and those ap- 
pointed from civilian life because of special 
skills. The commissions granted from 
civilian life were chiefly in the Medical 
Department, the Judge Advocate General's 
Department, the Corps of Engineers, the 
Ordnance Department, the Signal Corps, 
and the Army Air Forces. Up to the end 
of 1942, 13,561 recent graduates of OCS had 
received promotions from the initial grade 
of second lieutenant. Of these 13,156 are 
now first lieutenants, 397 are captains, 7 
are majors, and 1 is a lieutenant colonel. 
The democratic policy of filling officer re- 
quirements from graduates of OCS has pro- 
duced officers with outstanding qualities of 
leadership, according to a report from the 
War Department. 

The graduation of 250 men from the OCS 
at Mississippi State College provides addi- 
tional officers for the rapidly expanding 
Army Transportation Corps. The Trans- 
portation Corps, established July, 1942, 
“directs, supervises, and coordinates all 
transportation functions of the War De- 
partment and operates field installations 
pertaining thereto."’ 


War Jobs for Women. Office of War In- 
formation, Washington, D. C., 1942. Pp. 
45. Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. Ten cents. 


A useful guide ‘‘to indicate some of the avenues 

to women, some of the typical jobs, and some of 

¢ sources of further information." Chapters on 

“Serving Uncle Sam," the War Industries," 

Business and the Professions,’ “‘As Volunteers.” 

Concrete, factual, this booklet will aid all counselors 
of girls and women. 


Professional Nurses Are Needed. Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 
Pp. 27. Washington, D. C., 1942. Super- 
intendent of Documents. Fifteen cents. 


A — for secondary schools and nursing schools to 
supply professional nurses urgently needed for war- 


ume service. Especially valuable are the suggested 
Procedures for secondary schools. There is an occupa- 
tional brief on professional nursing, a personality re- 
port with suggestions for its use. 
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Citizenship 
and 
Character 


Manuals for 
Homeroom Teachers 


10th or 11th Grade 


Case Conference 
Problems in 
Group Guidance 


By Richard D. Allen 


The case conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for group guidance work that’ in- 
volves character. The method is adequately de- 
veloped in this book for the first time. Helps to 
the homeroom teacher for each case include: 
statement of the objectives, references, discussion 
of principal issues involved, summary of the 
course of the discussion and conclusion, and tim- 
ing and motivation of the case. List price, $1.55. 


llth or 12th Grade 


Common Problems 
In Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the 

up-guidance program. Committees of the 

.V.G.A. selected these problems as the 60 most 
commonly faced by high-school pupils. The 
— deal with the adjustment of the pupil to 
is present environment, his studies, and his 
future life. Helps to the homeroom teacher for 
each problem include: statement of the objec- 
tives, references, discussion of principal issues in- 
volved, suggested projects, and timing and 
motivation of the problem. List price, $1.95. 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Maroaret E. Bennett, Director of Gui- Executive Secretary, Clarence W. Headquarter 
dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


Office, 525 West 120th St., New York, New York 


C. Girsert Wrenn, First Vice-Pres., Lt., U.S. N. R., Bureau Navy Personn., Room 3711, Arlington Annex, Nay 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Frorence E. Crarx, Second Vice-Pres., Personnel Director, Farragut H. S., Chicago, Ill. 

Laonarp M. Treasurer, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Dept. Public Instructiog, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Trustees 


Miprep M. Hickman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wixttam K. Hopxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
Grorce E. Hutcnerson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Carroit L. Sartre, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service 

Vernon S. Stevens, Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 
Manion R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Branch 


California 
Northern 
Southern 


Canada 
Ontario 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
National Capital 
Florida 
South 
Georgia 
Atlanta 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Indiana 
Central 
Northern 
Iowa 
Quad City 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Maine 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
Merrimack Valley 
Greater Boston 
Worcester 


President 


J. Paul Mohr 
Alfred Lewerenz 


B: W. Clarke 


Winfield P. Niblo 
Helen L. Orraca 


Florence N. Cornell 
Mrs. Willie A. Dodson 


D. L. Bosworth 
Alva B. Lines 
Colin J. Herrick 
Emil Kerchner 


Robert H. Shaffer 
Albert F. Stanley 


Leonard Calvert 
Paul Young 


M. S. Kaufman 
M. M. White 


George H. Terriberry 
Theodore S. Johnson 


Thomas D. Braun 
Fannie W. Howard 


John A. Brodhead 
Mary Tolman 
Robert C. Cole 


Secretary 


O. S. Hubbard, Hall of Records, San Jose 
Edith Weir, Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles 


Harold L. Armstrong, Canad. Gen. Elec. Co., Indust. 
Rel. Dept., Toronto 
Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 1213-16th Ave., Denver 


Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 


Anna K. Hossfeld, Alice Deal Jr. H. S., Washington, D.C. 
Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Helen Armstrong, 108 S.E. lst Ave., Miami 
Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Mrs. Gertrude Dow 

Kathryn Judkins, 1951 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 
Mary Hoopengardner, 109'/2 S. Smith, Mishawaka 
J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 
Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 


S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 
H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Eleanor M. Walsh, High School, Brunswick 


Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 
Elder Russell, NYA, 401 Waters St. 


Cora M. Barry, 118 Beacon St., Boston 
Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Eprror’s Nors: Members are urged to coopzrate in keeping these listings up-to-date by reporting 
p= Ce gs up- 
ity. 


changes to Clarence W. Failor, 525 West 120th Street, New Yor 
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Branch 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Jackson 

Lansing 

Western 
Minnesota 

Minneapolis 
Missouri 

St. Louis 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Omaha 


New Jersey 

New York 
Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
New York University 
Rochester 
Rockland County 
Teachers College 
Westchester 


Puerto Rico 


President 


Sue Clough 
Lawrence Hess 
L. J. Luker 
Claud Bosworth 


Willis Dugan 


F. L. Chambers 
Charles D. Haynes 


John Showalter 


Barbara D. Severns 


Willard C. Hamlin 
Ralph B. Kenney 
Coleen M. Smith 
Alfred J. Bruckert 
Catherine Keogh 
Edith Katz 
Arthur Ryan 
Rufus B. Crain 
Charles Williams 
Jack Kowalsky 
Clarence G. Noyce 
Essel K. Hegburg 


J. Minor Gwyn 
S. Ezra McCulloh 
Wendell H. Pierce 


Marie Disney 
Ethel Wooden 


C. L. Jones 
Mary E. Smith 


Kathryn L. Kee 
Selinda McCaulley 


Paul H. Masoner 
Carmen Gémez Tejera 
Isabelle M. Nicol 


Frank McClelland 
Jos. Roemer 


L. V. Stockard 
Chris Emmett 


Dorothy Smith 
James E. Bauserman 
Eugene Dils 


Roy Hylbert 


Lelah Moran 
R. A. Beckwith 
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Secretary 


Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate St., Dearborn 
Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. Colle 

Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., E. Lansing 

Arvilla Winegarden, 450 Adams St., S.E., Grand Rapids 


Laura J. Montank, Marshall H. S. 


James L. Mackay, 573 S. Clay St., Kirkwood 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Mary Louise Leslie, Van Sant School of Business, 
19th and Harney 


Jean D. Zuts, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Alice Murphy, Central H. S. 

Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Tro 

Irene Knappenberger, North H. g, Syracuse 
Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy 
Fernabelle Brandow, Box 233, Richfield Springs 
Anna Mace Jones, 88 Morningside Dr. 

Winifred L. Meade, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 
Dorothy Champeney, John Marshall H. S. 

Anne Ducey, H. S., Harverstraw 

Beulah Winston, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
Mary Louise Charles, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 
Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, Univ. of Buffalo 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 
Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave. 

Lucy Kimbel, 1459 Wagar Ave., Lakewood 

Ruth Allen, 1918 Ontario St., Toledo 


Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Mildred O. Goyne, 1319 Line St., Sunbury 

Kathryn G. North, U.S.E.S., 126 E. 11th Se. 

Margaret Forrest, Adminst. Bldg., Parkway and 21st 
St., Philadelphia 

Edna Schlegel, Gladstone Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh 


Diego I. Hernandez, T. and I. School, Caguas 
Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S. 


Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Ruth H. Mueller, 210 W. Ridgewood Court, San 
Antonio 

Inez Cook, Middlebury 

Martha E. Reely, Fairfax 


Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Virginia Laughlin, 214—13th St., Parkersburg 


Mary H. Keating, H. S., Whitefish Bay 
Mrs. Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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Sections 
Administration and Supervision of Guidance: 
Individual Analysis: Scunerpier, Lt., 
WAVES. On leave, University of Minnesota 


Occupational Research: Marcusrite W. Zapo.eon, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Preparation for Guidance Service: Leona C. Bucnwatp, 
Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Raymonv M. Bureau of 


Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennna. 

Placement: Drenc Byornaraa, U. S. Employment 
Service Division, Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 


Teaching: Gurtrupe Forrester, West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Colleges: Stoney E. Tarsox, Central YMCA College, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Out-of-School: A. A. Livertcut, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Secondary Schools: S. Marion 94 State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C 

Special Key Epira Katz, N. Y. League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Aveaue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kercuner, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Community Aspects: Luster Scniogrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Constitution and Organization: Mitprep L. 

64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

Program: C.Grtpert Wrenn, Lt.,U.S.N.R. On leave, 
University of Minnesota. 

Commercial Exhibits: AnNoip M. Hass, State Teachers 
College, Newark, N. J. 

Nominations. Marton R. Trasvus, School of Educa- 
tion, State College, Pa. 

Cooperation with Labor and Industry: Georce E. 
Hutcnerson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
ame agg Warren K. Larton, Board of 

ucation, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary P. 
Corre, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944); Marcaret E. Bennett, City Schools, 
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Pasadena, Calif., (1945); Frorence E, Cuanx, 
Farragut H. S., Chicago, Ill., (1945). 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee: Hanay 
D. Krrson, Teachers College, Columbia Univen 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Rates B. Kenney, State Teachers Cob 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Mary P. Corrs, Board of Educatiog 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publicity: Max E. Bazr, B'nai B'rith Vocations 
oe Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washingtoa, 


Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: E. Samust, Gordon Junior H.$, 
Washington, D. C. 


Radio: A. H. Hausratn, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa 


Regional Conferences: Frepenicx C. Sgamsrer, State 
Director, Occupational Information and Gui 
dance Services, Jefferson City, Mo. 


War Service: Manrcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Guidance Needed MORE Than Ever! 


A recent survey of high school graduates 
indicated an inefficiency in present day 
curricula—iack of instruction on bow to 
get along with other people. Present 
peace plans of United Nations leaders for 
a post-war world show this factor to be 
ee and under serious discussion. 

¢ need to lead people, children and 
adults, is greater mow than ever before. 
Educators in this field must continue 
their splendid work despite present 
world turmoil and emphasis on war 
training in education. 


We are pleased to show our confidence in 
the future of guidance by announcing . . . 
Now, a Second Edition of 
ONE HUNDRED 
GUIDANCE LESSONS 
by Dr. Frank S. Endicott 
238 pages, $1.34 
Designed to Teach Boys and Girls 
7 to Live With One Another 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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The Army is now working on a manual, Personnel Selection 
tests, which will describe about 100 of the tests used by the 
fray. It will be ready in a few weeks. 


Army rejections: According to reliable sources, close to 
50 per cent of the men who are being called up for military 
service are being turned down either by their local draft 
paards or by the Army. Thirty per cent of the 18 and 19-year— 
olds are being 4-F'd. 


This means that our supply of kids in those age brackets 
vill be gobbled up by Selective Service much faster than most 
people think. But it also means that, based on our population 
of about 1,200,000 18-year—olds and the same number of 19- 
year-olds, an extra 720,000 boys will be available for war 
industries, agriculture, or further training. Of course, 
there is always the possibility that Army physical standards 
vill be further relaxed. 


Pre—induction training: The Army and the U. S. Office 
of Education are working on a pamphlet that will help schools 
in setting up courses of pre-induction training. It will ex- 
plain the occupational requirements of the Army and show what 
schools are doing and can do to counsel and train young men 
|| for those specialties. This material will probably be dis- 
|| tributed by the Office of Education before the middle of 
March. Pamphlets on other military services are in the works. 


War manpower recruiting: The War Manpower Commission is 
now turning from gunshot to rifle methods in recruiting 
wrkers for war industries. When WMC got started, it did lots 
of general shouting about the need for more war workers. Now 
the emphasis is on specific occupational shortages. aie 


WMC reports, for example, that lack of 11 skilled men 
recently held up employment of 3,000 war workers. A machinery 
company was ready to expand. But a local search failed to 
turn up the 11 specialists needed—and the company complained 
that unless these key men could be brought in by other means, 
mly 65 new persons could be hired instead of the 3,000 
originally planned. 


In the first of its new type of campaign, WMC is scouring 
the country for 25 kinds of workers: Airplane skin man, air-— 
plane subassembler, ammunition inspector, ship assembler, 
ital work bench hand, bus driver, ship carpenter, cord wood 
witter, crane rigger, cylindrical grinder operator, ship 


(Continued on outside back cover) 
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driller, ship electrician, flanging press operator, interna] 
precision grinder, outside machinist, metal chipper, milling @ 
machine operator, milling machine operator (all-round), ex- 
plosives mixer operator, radio chassis assembler, rough or 


finish ship painter, plate hanger, automatic or semi—automatig me, 


screw machine operator, tack welder, and license marine 
engineer. 


Womanpower recruiting: No longer will women throughout ; 
the country be whipped up by hysterical appeals to jump into 
overalls. Regional and area directors of WMC have been given 
the go-ahead signal to handle the problem on a local basis. 
This follows experience in certain places in which women were 
stirred up to go after war jobs, only to find out later that ¥ 
they weren't really wanted. 


In areas in which men are still hunting for jobs, no 
aggressive action will be taken to recruit more women. 


In areas in which general labor shortages sevesor drives 
for women workers will be put on through local U. S. Employ- 
ment Services. 

In areas in which such drives don't do the trick, there 
will be voluntary enrollment (formerly known as registration) 
of women. 


There will be more stress than there has been on civilian 
trades and services—stores, offices, transportation, restau- 
rants, laundries, child-care centers, hospitals. Two out of 
every three women workers will be needed for such jobs. 


Dictionary: The Supplement to the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles is being presented for sale to the public by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., early in 
February. The Supplement is unbound and will receive loose 
leaf additions every four months or so. It defines more than 
3,000 occupations important in the war progran. 


Essential occupations: Be careful when you talk about 
“essential occupations," since the term now has a special and 
technical meaning. The War Manpower Commission has labeled 
35 fields of war work as "essential activities." It has 
selected some 3,000 occupations as "essential." An "essential 
occupation" is one that is necessary to the performance of af 
essential activity and that requires at least six months of 
training before an untrained worker can do a reasonably good 
job. 
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